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A PROPOSED AFRICAN GAME RESERVE. 


THE vast herds of wild animals which formerly in- 
habited South Africa have been swept away by the pitiless 
rifles of the so-called sportsman and the hide and head 
hunter. Last year in London a convention was called to 
take steps to induce the Government to establish game 
refuges in what was formerly the greatest game country 
in the world. The horse having been stolen, it is now in 
order to lock the stable door. We may hope that it is 
not too late, and that protective regulations may be prop- 
erly enforced, to the end that some of the species now 
pitifully reduced in numbers may re-establish themselves. 

Africa is a vast continent, and as yet it has not ‘all 
heen run over by the exploring white man, What its 
possibilities still are is suggested by an interview ascribed 
to Sir Harry Hamilton Johnston, British Commissioner 
for Uganda, who has just returned to London after an ab- 
sence of two years. Much of this time has been devoted 
to exploring portions of British East Africa, and espe- 
cially the Uganda district and the great region roughly 
bounded on the east by Lake Rudolph and its tributaries, 
on the south by the Victoria and Edward Nyanza, on 
the west by the Albert Nyanza and the River Nile, and 
on the north by the fifth parallel of north latitude. Here 

. is a territory more than four hundred miles from north to 
south by three hundred from east to west, over much of 
which, owing to the tribal wars of years ago, there are 
no inhabitants. Its depopulation either by the slaughter of 
its people by their foes or by their being driven out 
through fear of attack is complete. Throughout this 
region uninhabited by man, large animals are marvelously 
numerous, and have been so long unmolested that they 
are wholly without fear of man. Here too are found strange 
animals, one of them reported to be a species whose fossil 
bones have been found in the later Miocene or early 
Pliocene deposits of southern Europe, but which was 
thought to be long extinct. 

The exploring party passed through a beautiful coun- 
try, abounding in animal life, constantly meeting herds 
of elephants, of zebras and of antelopes, which looked 
at them curiously as they passed along, but showed no 
fear. Rhinoceroses were frequently met, as were also 
lions, but these last were so well fed on the antelopes, 
hartbeests and zebras that they showed no disposition to 
attack the caravan nor any interest in it. 

The game was so abundant and so tame that no hunt- 
ing was done. The expedition was a scientific one, and it 
was necessary to obtain specimens of all the animlas seen 
for the British Museum collections, but aside from this 
the members of the party refrained from shooting game. 
It said that they found more pleasure in wandering 
through this beautiful natural zoological garden and in 
watching the tame and half-tame creatures than in killing 
them—a matter so easy as to be butchery. 

It is reported that Sir Harry Johnston intends to advise 
the Government to maintain the district as a national 
park and game preserve; something which it is earnestly 
to be hoped will be done. The region appears to be wholly 
within British territory, it is amply stocked, and imme- 
diate action as advised by its explorer—the man who of 
all the world knows most about it—will maintain a state 
of nature here for all time. This action, however, must 
"be prompt. The report brought back by Sir Harry John- 

ston is certain to start out into this region a horde of 
hunters who in very short time may do an amount of 
damage there which years of careful protection will hardly 
be able to undo. Britons, like Americans, have had so 
many object lessons in this matter of game destruction 
that it may be hoped that the Government will act 
promptly. It is an easy matter to take life. A species may 
readily be exterminated, but to re-establish one greatly 
reduced in numbers takes time, or the attempt may fail. 
- Yet among those who are bent on killing, such pro- 
tective. enactments may be very unpopular. Each in- 
dividual who wishes to indulge in slaughter feels that to 
him full privileges should be granted, but that other peo- 
ple should be restrained; and regards restrictions of all 
kinds as a great hardship—when they apply to himself. 

The time has come—and this fact is coming to be more 
and more generally appreciated—that all sorts of barriers 
must be erected by law and by public opinion in the way 
of the civilized man who uses firearms in pursuit of wild 
creatures. Short seasons, a limit to the bag, shooting 
licenses, gun taxes—all these things have come o en in 

sight in most ¢ivilized regions, But by far 
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efficient means of protecting our large game is the estab- 
lishment of refuges such as we have in the Yellowstone 
National Park, where protection shall be absolute. It 
would be a fine thing if Sir Harry Johnston’s reported 
recommendation to the British Government should be 
«arried out. 


THE MICHIGAN GRAYLING. 


We alluded the other day to the effort making in Michi- 
‘gan ‘to secure a respite for the grayling—a fish dear to the 
angler and threatened with early extinction. There is 
ibut ane stream in the State—the Manistee River—where 
ithe spectes is how known to breed. If the Manistee could 
‘he protected by the prohibition of fishing in its waters for 
a tenm of years, there is every reason to believe that they 
would increase in such numbers that the stock might be 
regarded as permanently established. Without such pro- 
ttection the species is doomed. To convert the Manistee 
imto a refuge for the fish has been the task undertaken 
iby Mr. W. B. Mershon, of East Saginaw; the projcet has 
been with him a labor of love, and to it he has devoted 
tunstinted time and effort. At his instigation a bill pro- 
ttecting grayling on the Manistee was introduced in the 
‘Legislature of 1901, but we regret to record that it was 
defeated by a combination of selfishness and stolid indiffer 
ence; in particular by the pig-headedness of a certain 
Senator Palmer, who came from some upper county or 
district through which the Manistee River passes, and 
who thought it would abridge the rights of his con- 
stituents if they were not allowed to go out and extermi- 
mate this fish. The other members of the Legislature failed 
to recognize that the Manistee River did not wholly belong 
to this backwoods legislator, and did not recognize that 
the fish in Michigan were the property of the entire State 
of Michigan instead of this one little district, so they 
allowed him to have his own way and had what they con- 
sidered the courtesy of not interfering in a local matter. 

Inasmuch as the Legislature will not meet agian for 
two years, and thus two seasons will be left for the gray- 
ling fishermen to prosecute their industry, the probability 
is that the fish will have been cleaned out from the Man- 
istee as they have been from other Michigan waters. 





DOGS AND MEN. 

In the United States the history of the dog, concerning 
his legal, commercial and domestic status, shows that the 
people at large have been much divided in their opinion 
concerning him. 

From the extreme point of view which magnifies him 
imto a paragon of nobility and worth on the one hand, to 
the point of view which reduces him to an unmitigated 
mnisance on the other, there are many graduations and 
qualifications of opinion. It is less so in England and 
other countries of Europe wherein there is more uniform- 
ity of opinion on the value and rights of people and 
dogs, and more respect for the laws governing them. 

Dog owners of the United States have felt that they 
were and are most unjustly discriminated against, to the 
deep hurt of their pride in a noble friend, to say nothing 
of inroads on pocketbooks. State legislatures and courts 
have many times refused to recognize the dog as being 
property, though in a few instances an involved qualified 
interest has been conceded to owners; municipalities have 
imposed burdensome special license fees with the further 
obligation of a collar with a special tag thereon as a 
condition precedent to the rights of the owner to keep 
the dog at all, and the right of the dog to continue to 
live; express companies exact double rates for carrying 
dogs to and fro, at the same time disclaiming all re- 
sponsibility for their loss, death or escape; park com- 
missioners and railway managers exclude dogs entirely 
from the properties of which they have charge; many 
landlords show a hostility to dogs living on their premises, 
and many families, neighbors to other families which own 
dogs, exhibit a most peevish disposition when said dogs 
bay the moon of nights, or hold barking dialogues by 
the hour when people best sleep if dogs do not bark; or 
make predatory calls in the neighbors’ cellars or kitchens 
to steal food or visit the gardens to kill the flowers. 

All these subjects have been topics of deep and pro- 
longed discussion, public and otherwise, from time im- 
memorial. The dog owner contended that he truly loved 
his dog, that the latter was the children’s pet and the 
guard of the home, and had a pedigree or should have one 
if it could be unearthed; the injured or disturbed party 
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maintained, with some show of justice, that, if the dog 
loved his owner and guarded his family, such did not 
condone the dog’s misdeeds in respect to others, if indeed 
he were guilty of any. Express companies found that 
dogs were presented for shipment with a piece of rope or 
dog chain to secure them, and that a dog, commonplace 
to the eye before shipment, increased several hundred 
times in value if lost after shipment. Legislatures viewed 
with disfavor a property recognition of dogs, because for 
cach really valuable dog there were hundreds of worth- 
less curs, many of the latter living a predatory life, and 
exceedingly prejudiced to sheep growing. Municipalities, 
for special sanitary reasons, and for general reasons of 
comfort and protection, were forced to restrict the multi- 
plication of curs, vagrant and otherwise, incident to irre- 
sponsible ownreship, 

However, all these subjects have been given earnest and 
prolonged discussion from time immemorial. Grave as 
they were and are, they sink into relative insignificance 
when considered in relation with the actual killing of 
a dog for any cause by any one other than the owner. 
Many years ago some of the States adopted laws which 
justified the summary killing of dogs caught in the act 
of pursuing deer or sheep. At that time such laws met 
the resentful denunciation of many dog owners. Never- 
theless, the laws remained, and time and experience have 
proved their wisdom and beneficence. This legal prin- 
ciple as it concerns dogs seems to be gaining wider adop- 
tion, for one State after another has added the law to its 
statutes. The owners at large accept it passively, there- 
fore with their approval presumably, in noteworthy. con- 
trast to their protests of years ago on this point. It thus 
implies a recognition of the rights of others on the part 
of dog owners, which is better for themselves as owners, 
and incomparably best ‘for the advancement of the dog 
in public esteem and his property possibilities. So long 
as owners as a class were insistent on the dog being a 
matter of property, and that regardless of whom he might 
assault or what property he might destroy, or what dis- 
trubance he might create, he still was property to be 
dealt with only by due process of law, they could hope for 
nothing favorable to their cause from public opinion on 
legal enactment. There is a distinct gain when their own 
rights are recognized in conjunction with rights of others. 





PROTECTOR OVERTON’S RAIDS. 


ARRANGEMENTS for beginning action in the cold storage 
cases which recently made such a sensation in New York 
have not yet been completed, though the negotiations are 
more or less well under way. 

Incidentally, the case against Frank W. Burns, a dealer 
in poultry and game, of 390 Park avenue, who was the 
first man arrested by Protector Overton this spring— 
May 7—for selling game out of season, came up in 
Special Sessions before Justice Jerome, upon motion of 
the defendant’s counsel for an adjournment to give the 
defendant an opportunity to obtain witnesses from Penn- 
sylvania. It is inferred from this that the defendant’s 
plea will be that the birds which he sold came from that 
State. If such a defense is to hold against the’ laws of 
New York, all attempts to enforce game laws so far as 
they refer to sale and possession might as well be aban- 
doned. It had been reported that the arrest of Burns gave 
Protector Overton the first evidence.that he had against 
the Arctic Freezing Company. This, however, is not the 
case. The evidence against that company was obtained in 
quite a different way, which, however, is not made public. 

The interest in this attempt to enforce the State laws 
is very widespread. Protector Overton has received let- 
ters from many parts of the country, congratulating him 
on the raid. Vice-President Roosevelt, who, as is well 
known, is deeply interested in game protection, and is 
especially desirous to see'the illegal cold storage business 
broken up, has written a very strong letter to Mr. Over- 
ton, and says: 

I want to tell you how heartily pleased I am at your recent 
really noteworthy feat in making the raid on the cold storage 
offenders. You are entitled to the respect and gratitude of good 
citizens generally, and in particular of all believers in the pro 


tection of game and song birds. Sincerely yours, 
TuropoREe Roossvatr. 


While from the mountains of California a reader of 
Forest AND STREAM writes: “Away up here, in the 


mountains 3,000 feet abeve the sea I read of ydur quests 

for illegal game, and congratulate the State of New York 

upon having a square’ game srotector,” oa 
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Che Sportsman Tourist. 
A New Guinea Tragedy. 


SoMEHow it has ever been the fate of Samoa to be the 
home of mistakes and the land of misconceptions. Every- 
thing that is has been neglected, and everything that is 
not bes uniformly been taken for fact, the result being by 
no means all that was to be desired. Among other things 
there seemed to be a common convention to forget that we 
were but a handful of white people and wofully dis- 
cordant at that, living on sufferance among a host of 
savage people. On every hand there was conclusive evi- 
dence of battle, murder and sudden death, yet with a wave 
of the hand all this evidence was brushed away, and we 
practically consoled ourselves with the air of looking upon 
Samoa as possessing more or less of the nature of a sum- 
mer resort. . 

To be sure, it was only necessary to look at the lawn in 
our official compound to spy the 10-inch shell which 
proved that it had on occasion been forced on navies as 
a duty to shoot up the place. No further away than our 
flag pole was a double proof that these still waters and 
steady trade winds had brought ruin to fleets, for both the 
mast itself and a mighty piece of wreck stuff at its 
tabernacle were relics of the Trenton and Vandalia, which 
had met their fate just around Matautu Point. We used 
to grin complacently at the terror of the folk who lived 
back in the bush no more than two miles from the 
beach, who had conniption fits as soon as it was dark and 
who kept a young battery of lightning rifles in every room. 
But there were bullet holes through and through the Con- 
sulate as a proof that Samoan wars respected official life 
no more than anybody else. Once it had fallen to my 
unaided lot to stand off a party of rebels who had learned 
of the arsenal of modern rifles and ammunition that was 
under our care for use should war break out. Even that 
seemed somehow unreal and merely a part of the comic 
opera which is the one thing with which the attempt to 
administer Samoan affairs can be compared. 

It is only now in the backward view and after put- 
ting Samoa half the world apart that it comes clearly 
into mind that life there was really life among the savages, 
and that the danger was but thinly veiled by consenting 
complacency. Yet, as I have already indicated, there 
was every reason for us to know better. That we 
simply ignored the danger was not because it did not press 
upon us at every side. I remember when the wife of the 
Apia chief, Fa’atulia her name was, and a most matter of 
fact person, told me the story of her brother’s disappear- 
ance, and later the identification of his bones cooked near 
a pit oven in the bush, all going to show that he had 
gone the way of all flesh and had become meat; yet even 
such a story as this did not seem to possess any personal 
warning. About my only impression of that narrative is 
that-I wondered how Fa’atulia could drink the “suamalie,” 
the cheap and mawkishly sweet, red wine which was 
reserved for the visits of high chiefs’ wives. 

Many such stories of the wildest aspects of South Sea 
life were brought to me on my cool veranda looking out to 
sea from the village green of Vaiala. One I recall in 
particular as a record of adventure of the wilder sort, 
especially interesting to me because I was intimately 
acquainted with the chief actor in the events, and was 
listening to it from his own lips over the tea cups in my 
island home. He was the captain of the British cruiser 
that was doing a tour of guard duty in our wretched 
little kingdom, and the story seemed to arise naturally 
from the surroundings, for we were watching just outside 
our reef the efforts of a Danish bark to work to wind- 
ward, so as to be able to lay a course that would set her 
clear of the group during the night. 

“That barkentine out there,” said the captain, “was my 
first command.” 

“Why, Captain,” I exclaimed, “were you ever a slaver?” 

“Oh. come now!” he replied. “I like that, you know. 
The Royal Navy doesn’t go in for slave dealing—rather 
the reverse. But it’s refreshing the way you Americans 
have of describing one of the ancient and technically 
honorable pursuits of the Pacific Ocean. Morally, you 
are all right when you call the Dagmar out yonder a 
slave ship, but technically you are all wrong, for she is a 
labor trader. We are to blame for legalizing the traffic 
and giving it that name. That’s why we have just to 
grin and ae it when the Germans hire a lot of cheap 
ships from the Danes and the Norwegees and fill them 
up with these wild islanders for work on the German 
plantations here and in the Marshalls. We can’t say a 
word, but I’d just like to be around some time when an 
American cruiser should overhaul one of these labor 
traders on the high seas with the recruited labor in her 
hold like sardines in a tin. Your people spell the thing 
in the old way. and labor traffic is slavery just the same. 
I don’t believe they would make an international question 
of it, but in the time I’m telling you about the Dagmar 
was neither a jackass bark nor a blackbirder, nor was 
her name Dagmar at all. In those days she was quite 
respectable. being no less than a British gunboat, H. M. Ss. 
Swinger. You are familiar with that type of ship, just big 
enough for a lieutenant’s command. if he does not happen 
to be too big to squeeze into her tiny cabin. You must 
have had them here as guard ships, but for the most 
part on the Australian station they are used to do survey 
work in among the islands of the western Pacific. It’s 
not a half-bad billet for a young lieutenant. and if he 
only has the luck to discover a new island or outlying 
reef, and is willing to spend his own money in painting 
his ship once a year, his speedy promotion is a moral 
certainty, and meanwhile it’s like running a yacht. 

“Tt was in Tryon’s time that I was broken out of the 
ward room country of the Nelson and put in command of 
the Swinger. You will recall Sir George Tryon. He 
was the first admiral we ever had on this station, and we 
were his first command when he reached flag rank; he’s 
the same one that made a blunder in maneuvers a few 
years ago in the Mediterranean and went down with his 
shi particularly neat way out of it. Well, as soon as 
T reaimny commission on my own yah T lost no 
time apping a mortgage on all m re prospects 
to raise the money to paint the ship. t sla the paint 
on her the very first thing—did it in Farm Cove, ri C in 
the admiral’s sight—and when she was painted till she 


shone, I striped her from stem to stern, with a gold 
band—it was real gold leaf, too. After that the admiral 
recognized that I was a junior officer to keep an eye on, 
and he tried to make my billet a pleasant one. ; 

“Just about that time there was an aide at Govern- 
ment House who was no end of a swell at home, related to 
half the peerage in one way or another, held a commission 
in and a leave of absence from a crack regiment of 
cavalry. With all these qualifications, he became the sea- 
son’s society idol, the envy of all the young squatters who 
came into Sydney for a fling. and the despair of our ser- 
vice, for, of course, we could not begin to compete with 
that sort of thing. Being just on the edge, as you might 
say, of the South Sea, this chap in his idle moments read 
rather extensively of the books that have been written on 
various phases of island life, and somewhat affected naval 
society in order to ask questions. Accordingly, it was no 
very great surprise when it was given out that the 
Governor had commissioned him to investigate the ‘recidi- 
viste’ question—you know that meant the disposition of 
the runaway convicts from New Caledonia, a topic that 
was then greatly worrying colonial statesmen. Of course 
this eéhap—we might as well! call him Forrest—was no 
more interested in the ultimate destination of a parcel 
of French convicts than you are, but he was just crazy for a 
cruise about the islands. But it was a great surprise to 
me when the admiral told me that Forrest was to make 
the cruise with me on the Swinger, and that as far as 
possible I was to take him wherever he wanted to go. 
The rule is in cases like that for the guest to put in the 
cabin stores, and that rule was a mighty lucky thing for 
me just then. I had almost come to the conclusion I 
should have to draw mty ration in kind and live on that, 
for the gold leaf for that stripe was awfully expensive. 
Taking such a passenger, however, put me at once on 
Easy Street. All I had to do was to give him a list of 
the cabin stores that would be needed. He more thah 
doubled the list when he came to give the order—the wines 
and tobacco came out of Government House. When we 
came to lay out the cruise, he asked if it would not be 
as well to go to the Marquesas first off. Then I knew 
that he had been reading Herman Melville, and was just 
about ready for a disappointment. But I fell back on the 
terms of his orders, and pointed out that there was no 
recidiviste problem in the Marquesas—the convicts could 
never escape from New Caledonia to windward. But he 
had it all fixed as pat as you please, and I suppose made 
it seem very logical to the Governor. His argument was 
about this fashion: There were French people in the 
Marquesas. If they were convicted of high crimes they 
would be sent to Nouméa; if they should escape they 
would strive to reach Australia; the upshot being that 
the only logical thing to do was to begin his investigations 
at the fountain head—namely, the Marquesas. 

I can assure you we had a great cruise in the Swinger, 
and I mention it now only because that put me on sueh 
good terms with Forrest as to make it almost imperative 
that I should be concerned with the second and tragic 
chapter. There was this to say about him: In a literary 
way he seeméd to accept all the fine-spun ideas of the 
novelists who have entered into a conspiracy to rank all 
the South Sea kanakas ‘with but before’ the angels them- 
selves. But in practice he could not quite go it. He 
made a whole lot of front, never went ashore except in the 
fullest kind of full dress uniform—and I may remark 
that his regiment was manifestly one of the pictorial lot 
that you see in reviews. But with the people themselves 
he was very standoffish; he made them keep their dis- 
tance and never allowed any familiarity. You can imagine 
how that sort of thing would work with these kanaka 
kings and chiefs who strut through life as if they were 
as good as anybody and probably rather better. Why, I 
have seen him insist on shaking hands with a bunch of 
them through his handkerchief—he spread it all over his 
hand first, and then when they had done shaking hands 
with him, he threw the handkerchief into the fire. I don’t 
hold with that sort of thing exactly, not that I believe in 
making the islanders your equal, but a man who is so 
dead set about them ought never to come among them. 
It’s their home and their customs, and they are entitled to 
them, and those who don’t like them don’t have to come 
anyway. I told him often it was lucky he was not off by 
himself alone on this trip, for he’d most likely never come 
back. It was simply astonishing that a man who was so 
keen set on the kanakas of the story books and who 
seemed to find so much enjoyment in his cruise about the 
islands should have such a down on the real islanders. 

“This cruise with me served to start in him a desire to 
do. some exploration off his own bat. I suppose he was 
after the Geographical Society’s gold medal or member- 
ship in the inner circle at the Travelers. Still, it’s an 
innocent enough ambition, and there has been any quantity 
of good work done by these amateurs of geography. The 
spot he selected for his exploration was New Guinea. 
It’s just as true to-day as it was then that New Guinea 
is so completely unknown that if you will only strike 
back from the coast anywhere at random you will dis- 
cover something new, and the further back you go the 
more discoveries you will make. But it has this ad- 
vantage, that the further in you get the less likeKhood 
there is of your ever winning out to tell the world about 
the things you have discovered. It’s not entirely climate 
that’s at fault; quinine might protect you from the coun- 
try fever, but it would be a difficult matter to protect your- 
self from the large and perennially hungry population. A 
man might make friends with them—it has been done— 
but I have made it quite plain that Forrest was not the 
man to do it. He made up a small party in Cooktown— 
just enough to work his steam launch and Nordenfeldt 
gun. His plan was to run up the Fly River as far as 
there was water enough for his launch, then make a 
secondary base at that point, and with two men push 
through the forest in a generally northerly direction to 
see what there might be to see. I was away on a cruise 
at the time, but when I heard what he had done, I knew 
there was nothing left but to write his epitaph. 

“Sure enough the epitaph was needed. Six months 
later two survivors managed to work the launch into 
Port Moresby, on the Gulf of Papua. They reported that 
the trip had without incident until the head of navi- 


gation was reached, the latter portion of the wa being 
through absolutely new country, and they had Forrest’s 
sketch survey to prove it. Here the leader left them. ac- 
cording to his plans of further exploration. All 

up the river there had been slight brushes with the natives. 


but after every such skirmish the people seemed content to 
make friends and proved themselves to be of very thievish 
natures. At the secondary base the protected its 
position by a stockade, soon i cordial rela- 


_tions with their neighbors, and opened a market, where 


trade goods were bartered for provisions. They heard 
nothing from Forrest and his two companions after they 
had set out on foot, but that did not excite any com- 
ment, because there were no means whatever of communi- 
cation. Their orders were to maintain themselves at the 
head of navigation until the return of the advance party, 
and not to expect them back short of six months. The 
survivors explained that within a month after the division 
of the expedition they found their stockade beset by a 
vastly superior force, who cut off all supplies from the 
country. After defending their position until they two 
were left alone, they had gone into the launch under cover 
of the darkness and made their way to the mission settle- 
ment at Port Moresby. 

“Naturally a relief, party was demanded by the Gov- 
ernor and by everybody. The admiral put me in com- 
mand, both because I had been a friend of Forrest and 
also because I had had some little experience in such 
work. As far as the head of navigation on the Fly River 
it was all plain sailing, for I had the survivors to guide 
me and copies of Forrest’s chart. We found the stockade 
destroyed and all the goods looted, but no evidence that 
Forrest had returned thither from the interior. At that 
point the real difficulties began, and we found the temper 
of the people such that we did not venture to divide our 
party. It was like searching for a needle in a hay mow, 
but we kept at it diligently. The only thing to do was to 
investigate each village until we found one where Forrest 
had passed through. Then from this village we cast about 
among all villages within a day’s march, until we found 
another point of departure. This you may imagine was 
no easy thing to do, for it was not always the case that 
our coast natives could make themselves understood. In 
this way we followed Forrest and his companions to the 
higher lands on the central chain of mountains, and there 
we lost the trail. We had more than once lost the trail 
before since leaving the river, but it had meant only the 
expenditure of time and patience to pick it up. But in this 
case we were unable to find that our predecessors had ever 
passed a certain village to which we had trailed them. 
The people were sullen, refused to understand our in- 
terpreters, and tried to make it plain that before our com- 
ing they had never seen white men or heard that there 
were any such beings in existence. It was overdone, and 
I promptly suspected the community. When we had 
quartered all the land beyond without finding trace of our 
missing friends, it was determined to round up the sus- 
pected village and make a full investigation. It was not 
long before we found what the French call a piece of 
conviction. The chief or king of the place was wearing a 
not uncommon ornament of cannibal society, the lower 
jaw bone of a man hung on a rope of fiber about the 
neck and worn as a gorget. But the jaw bone worn by 
the chief carried teeth that were filled with gold, and 
this proved that some white man had been killed and eaten 
there. The prompt execution of the chief brought the 
rest of the people to confession. They acknowledged that 
they had attacked the three white men in their sleep, had 
killed them with clubs and later in the day had dined 
upon them. Their possessions they had divided up among 
the different families, but when they had learned that more 
white men were coming in their ‘Grection they had hid- 
den them in the thatch of their houses for fear that we 
would hold them responsible for the other white men who 
had been killed. These =. when produced, were 
ample proof that it was Forrest’s party that had here 
come to grief. Accordingly we burnt the town and de- 
stroyed their plantations in order to teach the whole in- 
terior that white men were not to be eaten with impunity. 
It may seem somewhat unjust to inflict punishment thus 
by wholesale, but it is the only thing that such savages 
can understand, and it-is pretty safe to assume that all 
were guilty alike. 

“Search as diligently as we might, we could find no 
more human remains identifiable as belonging to Forrest’s 
party beside that one polished jaw bone. That was 
removed from the chief before he swung for it, and I 
carried it back with me. In Sydney it was identified 
beyond a doubt by the dentist who had done some recent 
work for Forrest, and who had kept a chart of his 
mouth, showing the old and the new work. I passed it on 
up to the admiral, and he to the Governor. That jaw 
bone was all that was left of Forrest, the cousin of half 
the peerage, and it was treated with respect. The Gov- 
ernor sent it home in a plush jewel box. Only fancy 
being called upon to mourn one’s dear departed repre- 
sented solely by his jaw bone.” 

“Considering your description of Forrest’s manner with 
the islanders, his fragmentary remains are somewhat 
reminiscent of the instrument with which Samson did 
such great execution,” said I. 


LLEWwELLA Pierce CHURCHILL. 


Taking Him at His Word. 

A young hopeful of some five sleighrides recently ac- 
quired a small rabbit. His aunt found him the next day 
sitting on his knees with the rabbit held before him in both 
hands, and alternately shaking it and exclaiming: ‘Five 
times five!” “Six times three!” “Four times seven!” 

Shocked at this seemingly cruel act on the part of her 
usually gentle nephew, she said: “Why, Harry, why on 
earth are you shaking that rabbit so? You'll kill it! 

_ “Well,” responded Master Harry, “pape said this morn- 
ing that rabbits multiply rapidly, but I can’t make this 
one say a thing!”—New York Times. 
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Some Boyhood Memories." 
X.—“Uncle Jim's Reel.” 


WHEN a boy, I lived on a farm in Kentucky near Silver 
River. 

This stream was beautiful at all seasons, but in the 
spring when the fish began to bite—or were supposed to— 
my home was an earthly paradise. ; 

At that season I would not have changed places with a 
circus rider, an Indian fighter or even a pirate. 

Days spent on that clear, cold, bank-shaded stream were 
days to enjoy and remember. 

y mother’s youngest brother lived in Frankfort, and 
often made us short visits. He seemed greatly to enjoy 
the change from town to the country, and also the good, 
wholesome country fare, but most of all the freshly caught 
fish that I nearly always had for him in season. 5 

He finally came to share my enthusiasm, and said he 
would come down some day and go fishing with me, and 
show me how to catch fish. There was probably never a 
man living, that fished at all, who did not think that he 
could catch more fish, and larger ones, than any boy. Just 
because boys use a sapling for a rod, any kind of string 
that is strong for a line, spit on the bait and jerk the 
fish right out on the bank, when hooked, they say we 
don’t know how to fish. “You are not scientific,” is what 
Uncle Jim used to say. “Just wait until I come to take 
that fish with you, and I will show you the scientific way.” 

One Friday afternoon on my return from school I found 
that Uncle jim had come, and the next day being my 
wv I was to have the promised lesson in scientific 
. fishing. 

Wr dans up at daybreak next morning, a beautiful day, 
and by the time breakfast was ready I had a can of angle- 
worms dug and my tackle all rigged up. When we 
reached the river I found that Uncle Jim had provided 
himself with more tackle for one day’s fishing than Mr. 
Moss, our storekeeper, had for his entire stock in trade. 
Many of the things he had brought I could see no earthly 
good in. and the profusion of hooks, lines, floats, leads, 
etc., looked to me like very foolish and wasteful extrav- 
agance, but the beautiful pole, that came apart in sec- 
tions about as long as a walking-cane, and had bright 
metal tips, ferrules and trimmings, commended itself to me 
and won my sincerest admiration and praise. 

But the most useless and impracticable article in all-his 
varied outfit, to my notion, was his reel—the first one I 
had ever seen—and his explanation of its use only served 
to strengthen me in this belief. That you should unwind 
and let out a whole lot of good line for a fish that was 
too big to pull in, to run off with, was to me the most 
foolish idea of all, and my uncle’s theory, that the fish 
would become tired out when it had run to the end of 
the line, and you could pull it back, was one that my 
judgment did not approve at all, and I very frankly told 
him so. 


Then he proceeded to give me a long talk on “scientific 
fishing.” entering into details and explanations, that did 
not prevent me from jerking out two nice white perch and 
one. goggle-eye in an unscientific manner entirely satis- 
factory to me, while he was talking about and getting 
ready to illustrate the art of catching fish. The fish bit 
freely, and my luck was even better than usual, and by 
the time Uncle Jim was ready to begin, I had caught nine 
nice ones. He would not use my bait, but had caught a 
minnow on a very small hook that he had, and by a long 
sweep and swing of the rod was casting his hook, baited 
with the minnow, nearly to the middle of the river. It 
was certainly very interesting to see him, with easy, grace- 
ful swings, cast ’way out in the deep water—ten times 
the length of his pole—where I knew there must be 
some big fellows, but casting out and winding in was all 
he did, while every few minutes, with a vigorous jerk, I 
landed a fish high and dry. ; 

But then, as he very truly said, “A fish that will swallow 
this minnow of mine will be worth a dozen such as you 
are catching.” ; 

Nevertheless I was making sure of mine, and after more 
than an hour of hard work he was no nearer to success 
than when he began. I had just urged him to shorten 
up his line, put on a worm for bait and catch some fish by 
my unscientific method, when something struck his bait. 
The large float gave a dip half under, trembled a mo- 
ment, and then began to slowly disappear under the water, 
as though the fish taking it was too large and dignified to 
move quickly. In a moment I was all excitement, and 
dropping my pole, I dashed up to Uncle Jim, shouting, 
“Pull! Pull him in! Pull with all your m‘ght.” He 
promptly told me to keep quiet and stand back. Waiting 
for the line to tighten, he made a quick backward sweep 
with arm and wrist, and whatever it was, was hooked 
firm and fast. I immediately made up my mind that it 
was a big fish—the very b'ggest in the river—and was as 
wildly excited as a boy could well get. With my whole 
heart I wished I could get hold of my uncle’s rod and try 
conclusions with the monster, feeling sure that it was 
strength and not science that was now needed. But 
though Uncle Jim’s eyes fairly snapped, he made an effort 
to appear cool and collected—it was not scientific to get 
excited. : 

It was easy to see that the thing he had hooked did not 
know, nor care, anything about science, for after remain- 
ing quiet for a few seconds, it made two or three lunges 
like a wild bull, that made the line sing, and then down 

the river it went at a steady gait, that seemed to say, “I’m 
off ; you can come or not, as you please.” 

Uncle tried again and again to check his catch, pulling 
back as hard as he dared, but the strain on the line was 
so great he had to let it go, paying out the line from off 
the reel so fast that it fairly buzzed. . ok 

Finally the line was all out and Uncle Jim started on 
a run down the stream, keeping near the water’s edge. 
winding in line whenever he could get any slack and 
trying by frequent pulls to tire his catch, which was 
steadily sailing down the stream, keeping about in the 
middle. “Bring the landing net,” he shouted to me, and 
I ran back to where he had left it, rejoicing that he had 
explained its use to me. Dashing down the river bank I 
soon overtook him. and found that he had run down 
opposite his catch and was walking rapidly along, winding 
in his line. 

“Strange he don’t turn,” said my Uncle; “they nearly 
always run up stream when hooked.” 
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“But he is a big fellow, sure,” and I plainly saw that 
my uncle was showing some very unscientific symptoms of 
excitement. E Bie : 

“Pull him in! Pull him in so I can reach him with the 
net,” I’ shouted, making dashes into the water’s edge. _ 

“Can't do it until I tire him out; he is tog big,” said 
he. On down the river we went, running wildly over 
rocks, logs and brush, sometimes on flat. banks and some- 
times on steep, rough ones for alittle way as fast as we 
could run, and then for a few moments more slowly, I 
shouting as loudly as I could every few moments some 
request, or suggestion, to my uncle, for I was not a 
scientific fisherman and did get excited. 

Finally on a steep, narrow Bank I managed to get the 
landing net between my legs, and fell headlong, with such 
force as to throw me heels over head down the bank, and 
against my scientific relative’s legs, as he balanced him- 
self on a narrow, steep ledge, and dropping his pole he 
went head first into the river like a big frog, arms and 
legs flying. The water was deep and he disappeared en- 
tirely from sight. Before he had come to the surface I 
had caught up the pole and was holding it as he had been 
doing, letting the line run out. Ordinarily, under such 
circumstances, I should have felt solicitous for his safety 
and have hastened to render him assistance, but the big 
fish was my only thought now. 

Swimming to the bank and scrambling out of the water. 
bare headed and dripping, he snatched his pole without a 
word, and I picked up the net, and away we went after 
our fish. 


It was fearfully hot, and we had run almost half_a 
mile, which over the rough and obstructed river bank 
was equal to several times that distance on level. But at 
last the whale—as I had about begun to believe him to 
be—began to show signs of exhaustion. He did not spurt 
so lively, and frequently sulked, affording an opportunity 
to recover line, without running after him, and I began 
to look around to see if we were near a road, feeling sure 
that it would take a wagon to haul him home. But I was 
meeting the difficulty of transportation altogether too 
soon, for a moment thereafter the line ran against a snag 
almost in the middle of the river, and do what he would 
my uncle could not release it. 

The line was running out at a right angle round the 
snag, as the catch ran down the stream, but we could not 
follow on and wind it in, and of course it would all be 
out in a few moments and the fish would break away. 
Big boy that I was, my eyes filled with tears of disap- 
pointment, as I realized that in a few moments our 
magnificent prize would surely escape. 

“It will never do to let such a fish get away,” cried 
Uncle Jim, and thrusting his pole into my hands, he threw 
off his coat and boots and plunged into the river. Almost 
breathless with anxiety, fearing he would not reach it in 
time, I watched him swimming swiftly out to the snag, 
while the line on the reel grew less and less. But at last. 
just as it was tightening up on the last bit of slack, and 
after I had waded out into the river as far as I could 
keep my footing to ease the strain, Uncle Jim reached 
out and caught the log with one hand, and with the other 
quickly lifted the line and. dropped it into the water 
below the log, giving me a chance to run down the bank 
a short distance and relieve the strain. And now I felt 
that with a man of such resources as my scientific Uncle 
was proving himself to be, we were sure to win. 

I had run but a little way when he overtook me, all out 
of breath and without his boots, running like a pro- 
fessional sprinter, although the rocks must have caused 
his tender feet much pain. 

He was a gritty fisherman even if he was a little too 
scientific, was my mental criticism, as I ran back to 
recover the net that I had laid down upon taking charge 
of the pole, and I felt sure that we would soon need 
it now. 


When I overtook my uncle, and got a good look at 
him, I immediately concluded that if he was to enjoy 
that fish we would have to catch it soon, for he looked 
as though he had about reached the limit of human en- 
durance. From his general appearance he might have 
been a prisoner to the Indians and run the gauntlet. 

He was standing on a low point that extended out into 
the river some distance, with his pole pointing up stream 
and into the bank—having run down below the fish—and 
was slowly but surely guiding it into the pocket formed 
by this point, but he was a grewsome sight. One leg of 
his pants was torn almost entirely off ; his toes on the right 
foot were all bloody where he had knocked them against a 
stone; his suspenders were broken and hanging down; 
one shirt sleeve was torn from shoulder to elbow, and a 
long mark of blood was down one side of his face from 
a cut in the temple he had received by coming violently 
in contact with the broken limb of a dead tree. 

Although I was really frightened about him, the fish 
was my first care, and when he called me to come quietly 
with the net I did so, feeling that we were now surely 
about to be fully repaid for all of our trouble. “Easy, 
Louie,” said he, as I rushed in to the water’s edge. ‘Don’t 
go in yet; he is near, but not in reach.” Then came five 
minutes’ agony of suspense. I could hear my heart 
throbs. 

For a moment the line would come in slowly, then with 
a sluggish motion be drawn back; then in a little more, 
then back again, we winning a few inches every time. 

‘We will get him, Louie; he is tired out,” whispered my 
uncle, “and what a monster he must be,” he added. It 
occurred to me then that if tiring out meant defeat, the 
fish about had us. 

But in he came, slowly but surely, closer and closer, and 
finally I could see the water getting muddy where it 
shoaled, and I begged uncle to let me dash in and scoop 
him up with the net. 

“No,” said he; “now is the critical time; a wrong move 
now and we lose our magnificent prize and all our labor. 
Be patient and follow carefully all of my directions.” 

I knew then that my uncle was not seriously hurt, as he 
was still scientific. 

A little nearer and a little nearer, and now I could 

lainly see the float on the line, and felt almost sure that 

could make out the dim outline of a monster of a fish. 
I was glad the net was big and strong. 

“Now get ready,” said uncle at last, in a low tone, 
“and when I give the word, you.can jump in and plant 
the net about 3 feet ond where. my hook it, and come 
with a rush, and I will pull in as hard as I can on the 
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line, and I think,” he said with a-chuckle, “I will show 
you a, fish that will surprise you.” And he did. 

Working him. ina little closer, uncle wound in his 
line with great care, until it was all in but the tight 3 or 4 
feet running straight out in. the water, then bracing him- 
self, he nodded to me, and in I went. 

Landing, with a jump, just beyond where I judged the 
fish to be, I clapped down the landing net, and with a 
desperate effort rolled. and tumbled, while Uncle Jim 
shouted and hauled clear up on the bank our prize, and 
the next moment we stood looking down on the biggest, 
dirtiest old rusty snapping turtle I had ever seen in all 
my life. The great, ugly, slimy thing was as large as the 
bottom of a tub, and-his head nearly as large as my two 
fists. 

My disappointment was indeed terrible, for my expecta- 
tions had been great, and I could either have laughed or 
cried; but one glance at Uncle Jim convinced me that it 
was no matter of choice—crying was the only safe thing 
for me then. He was the maddest man I ever saw. 

After looking at the hideous old reptile for a few mo- 
ments, he silently turned away, and searching around 
selected a large stone—so large that he could barely carry 
it—and this he brought and dashed down on the turtle’s 
head with such force that it literally beheaded it. Z 

It occurred to me that it was done quite “scientifically,” 
but I did not feel that facetiousness would be appreciated 
just then, so kept the thought to myself. 

Uncle Jim then wound up his line and sat down on the 

water’s edge to wash the blood from his wounded foot, 
while I went back after his boots: and coat. Then we 
slowly limped our way back along the rough way we had 
ocme, Uncle Jim first, I in the rear, and not a word 
was said. 
_ When we returned to where I had left my pole and 
fish, fresh troubles awaited me. Somebody, or some- 
thing. had carried off my pole and line, and a hog root'ng 
along the bank had released my fish, which the current had 
carried off, and then my cup was filled to overflowing, and 
I lifted up my voice and kept. 

But my consolation came quickly, for Uncle Jim, open- 
ing his. tackle box, took therefrom a handful of hooks. 
lines, leads and floats, and these, with the beautiful jointed 
rod, he handed me, saying, “For you, Louie, and you 
need not say anything at the house about our luck this 


morning.” Lewis Hopxrns. 
Ex-President Harrison as a Sports- 


man. 


In the death of our beloved ex-President, Benjamin 
Harrison, the fraternity of true sportsmen lost one of its 
most distinguished members. The world knew him as an 
orator, an intrepid soldier, an efficient ruler, an astute 
statesman, an exemplary citizen and a God-fearing man. 
A few intimate, lifelong friends, however, knew him as a 
sportsman in the fullest sense of the term. When a mere 
lad his love for the rod and gun manifested itself. The 
rivers flowing close by his old home at North Bend, O., 
were well stocked with fish in that day, and in their 
season wildfowl were plenteous. The woods were veri- 
tably alive with squirrels, wild pigeons and partridges, and 
in the pursuit of such game young Harrison became an 
expert shot, particularly with the rifle. General Lew 
Wallace, in his “Life of Benjamin Harrison,” is authority 
for the, statement that “Very frequently he [Harrison] 
assisted the negro who served the household in the capac- 
ity of cook, carried wood and water for him and helped 
him wash the dishes, that he might the better secure his 
company in a bout at fishing or hunting.” This fondness 
for fishing and hunting became a passion with him in later 
life, and it was very rarely that a shooting season went 
by without his indulging in a few days’ sport with the 
ducks, the prairie chickens, the jacksnipe or the quail. 

Jacksnipe, prairie chicken and quail shooting afforded 
him more real enjoyment than any other kind of shooting. 
as pleasant weather is to be had during the shooting season 
of these birds—a thing seldom met with during the duck- 
ing season. He was, however, in his younger days an 
enthusiastic duck hunter, and his love for the sport fre- 
quently carried him out into Illinois, where a few days 
were spent over the decoys on the Illinois River and neigh- 
boring waters, or up into the prolific Kankakee marshes in 
northern Indiana. A few years after he had left the 
White House he made a trip to California, and while there 
was a member of a duck shooting party. The guides of 
the expedition to this day delight in telling of the time 
when they went shooting with an ex-President who wore 
long rubber boots, an ordinary corduroy shooting suit and 
a slouch hat. During the later years of his life he con- 
fined himself to quail shooting almost exclusively, as he 
considered it ind‘screet for a man of his years to expose 
himself to the inclemencies of the weather that one is 
forced to encounter when ducks are the objects of pursuit. 

General Harrison was always an admirer, in fact a 
lover, of a good bird dog. and he was never without a 
thoroughly trained, well-bred pointer dog, and on all 
hunting excursions was exceedingly solicitous for the 
welfare of his dog. He always took particular pains to 
see that his dog received the best of care. 

When in the field, his garments were always of un- 
ostentatious cut and pattern. A corduroy coat and vest, 
with knickerbockers of the same material, canvas leggings. 
waterproof hunting shoes and a slouch hat of soft felt 
made up his apparel. It has been said that when thus 
harnessed for the field he was not the most prepossessing 
being on earth, owing, no doubt, to his shortness of 
stature and great abdominal development. 

He was never a connoisseur of fine firearms, but always 
kept several good, substantial, serviceable guns about him. 
In his will he made disposition of two shotguns, a Lefever 
and a Daly, and one rifle, the last forming a part of the 
equipment of his summer place in the Adirondacks. 

Quail shooting was unquestionably his favorite sport, as 
year after year found him climbing fences, plodding 
through the mud, brushing aside corn stalks and penetrat- 
ing dense thickets in quest of America’s most intelligent, 
most cunning game bird. Quail shooting is delightfully 
fascinating, intoxicatingly so, and any one who has ever 
been fortunate enough to get a taste of it invariably wants 
to drink a little deeper every ‘season. This was true of 
General..Harrison, and just three months before his death 
he, with a party of friends, with whom he had’ hunted 
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annually for twenty years, again had their hearts lad- 
dened and their longing gratified by a three days’ hunt 
over the beauteous fields of northern Indiana, where a 
goodly number of birds were secured. To illustrate his 
love for quail shooting, it might be pertinent to state that 
during his hunt last December, which regretably was his 
last, the third day was rendered unfit for shooting by a 
slow, iniserable rain that made all nature take on a gloomy 
aspect. This, however, was not sufficient ‘to lessen the 
ardor of General Harrison, and it was only after several 
vigorous remonstrances of his friends that he was per- 
suaded not to expose himself to the raw, bitter wind and 
the chilling rain. 

General Harrison was always considered a most excel- 
Jent shot by all who ever accompanied him on a hunt. He 
was what is popularly known as a “snap shot.” especially 
during his younger days, but even up to his last hunt his 
“draw” was surprisingly quick and his aim remarkably 
true for a man of his age. He never went forth into the 
field to make a “bag,” but simply contented himself with 
a reasonable number of birds, even if many more were to 
be had. He strenuously condemned the wanton slaughter 
of any kind of game, and was a staunch advocate of all 
game protection movements. He was not, however, in 
sympathy with the present popular practice of the various 
States of charging an exorbitant price for a license to 
hunt within their borders. He believed such legislation 
to be unwise and wholly impotent. 

One would naturally believe that General Harrison, be- 
cause of his lack of physical exercise and his corpulence, 
would not be able to cover much territory in a day’s hunt. 
Such belief, however, is far from true, as he was an in- 
defatigable walker, the matter of wonderment and admira- 
tion among his friends, and he not infrequently led the 
much younger members of his party a merry chase across 
the country. 

For a few years before his death General Harrison, with 
his family and a few intimate friends, spent his summers 
up in the Adirondacks in Herkimer county, N. Y., on the 
Fulton chain of lakes, where excellent fishing and good 
shooting were to be had. It was here that he got his first 
taste of big-game shooting, and a well-authenticated report 
is that more than one magnificent buck fell before his 
unerring aim. 

There are men who say that General Harrison was cold, 
distant and unsympathetic. It may possibly be true that 
he did not wear his heart on his sleeve in public life, but 
every man who was ever fortunate enough to come in 
contact with him as a sportsman will gladly testify that 
a more genial, a more considerate or a more companion- 
able sportsman never drew a gun to shoulder than he. He 
was a great student of nature, and his unbounded love for 
her frequently manifested itself. Her innumerable charms 
and delights seemed to completely captivate him, and 
being with and communing with her furnished him as 
sae enjoyment and pleasure as the pursuit of her children. 

There was one phase of hunting for which he displayed 
a decided antipathy. This was the killing of a wounded 
or crippled bird, and quite frequently a friend was called 
to administer the death blow. 

No difficulties were ever experienced by him in finding 
good shooting grounds, as he was deluged every season 
with letters from his many friends inviting him to hunt 
over a neighborhood where quail were legion. He had his 
favorite grounds, however, and hunted over them year 
after year with the same companions, two or three bosom 
and life long friends, from his own dear city of In- 
dianapolis. 

He was always exceedingly popular with the country 
people—so much so, in fact, that when the people gained 
intelligence of his being in their neighborhood on a 
hunt, urging invitations were immediately sent to him to 
come and hunt over their farms. This popularity was 
doubtless ascribable to the fact that he was always espe- 
cially sociable and considerate when in their presence, and 
slowed a lively interest in topics interesting to them, such 
as crops, stock, etc. He never displayed any unwilling- 
néss to sit at the table with the farm hands in their shirt 
sleeves, but merely took it as a matter of course—an un- 
mistakable example of his catholicism. 

Around the fire after the day’s hunt, General Harrison 
with a cigar between his teeth would often entertain the 
ehtire party with his hunting reminiscences. They were 
told in such a charming, delightful and inimitable style 
that his auditors always became insistent for more—more. 
and the result was that the lamp would be kept burning 
until a late hour. He was a man who thoroughly enjoyed 
a wholesome, inoffensive joke. His sense of humor was 
remarkably well developed, and many are the storiés told 
by his old hunting companions of the jokes played on 
them and others by the General. He was many times the 
butt of a joke, and he took it as good-naturedly as if he 
had played it himself, which proves conclusively that he 
possessed a fine sense of humor. 

His visit to a community always created a Sensation. 
The whole populace became agog and ‘évery one had an 
irrepressible desire to get a glimpse of him. A few years 
ago ‘he-slipped into Sheridan, Ind., and enjoyed a few 
days’ quiet shooting. The villagers, however, were ap- 
prised of his presence, and when he arrived at the station 
to board a train for home ‘he ‘was confronted by a vast 
assemblage of men, women and children from miles 
around: The public schools had beefi dismissed 
and the children were there en masse. General 
Harrison’s little party was completely surrounded 
by a curious, inquiring, admiting crowd. A mem- 
ber of his party told a little girl who happened to be 
standing near by, gazing in open-mouthed wonderment’ at 
the General, to speak to him, that he shotld be glad to 
shake hands with her. She took one step forward, halted, 
then her courage failed her, and she was soon lost in 
the crowd. A buxom country maiden who had overheard 
the conversation, and after being assured that she would 
be cordially received, finally mustered up sufficient courage 
to proffer her hand to the General. He took her hard in 
his aad spoke a few kind, reassuring words to her, and she 
went away, the happiest girl in the world. The effect of 
het action was electrical. From every quatter came hands 


‘thrust forward, eager to grasp those of the ex-President. 


And ‘he had a firm, welcome and inspiring handshake and 
a pleasing smile for all. This little incident truly brought 


- out the intrinsic character of the man. He had had a 


hard day’s hunt, and was tired and dressed in his muddy 
hunting clothes. How easy it would have been for him 
to have refused to send the sunshine into those people’s 


- 
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hearts, that he so graciously sent. But that would have 
been another man—not General Harrison. 
Sportsmanship is sadly in need of such type of sports 
men ‘as General Harrison, and in his death a distinct and 
irreparable loss is to be recorded. He was a model sports- 


man, agd may his life as such be honored and emulated” 


by all who are true lovers of the rod and gun, * 
In o1anapouis, Ind, Witeur Carin McINTOSH. 


Poke-o-Moonshine. 


Editor Forest and Stream: a 

Perhaps Mr. Ames will find that Poke-o-Moonshine is 
a wanderer from the Spanish south, disguised and very 
much Americanized. The Mexican has a drink which is 
called mescal. Its effect is somewhat out of proportion 
to its quantity when swallowed. So the native is some- 
times diffident about taking it in too large quantities. 

“Poco mescal! Pocotito mescal!” is to be heard in 
the Mexican inn, I have read. “A little mescal; a very 
little mescal,” is what the speaker means. “‘Pocotito mes- 
cal,” however, is likely to mean two fingers taken in the 
traditional fashion. 

I imagine that a South American first asked for “poco 
moonshine,” and that he got it. The expression is of 
the sort that travels, so finally it came to the Adirondacks 
and Maine, where it rested on a mountain stream in the 
form of Poke-o-Moonshine. 

A much more appropriate derivation would be to 
link Poke-o-Moonshine with the word “pokerish,” a 
hazy, shivery sort of word, expressive of the haunted 
four corners and the back garret where the relics are 
visited by ghosts who lived and died when the relics were 
in prime use, and equally applicable to the dark shades 
of the forest in the moonshine. 

Perhaps Poke-o-Moonshine Mountain is a long, tedious 
one to cross, a poky, uninteresting stretch of a trail that 
passes it—one that makes one poke along in the moon- 
shine after sundown. Still I presume the Spanish “poco” 
is likeliest to be the source of the expression. 

Perhaps this venture in word analysis will help Mr. 
Ames both as to Poke-o-Moonshine and “Poke-Logan.” 
I never saw the latter one before that I remember, nor 
do I know what a “logan” is, unless it is “a logging rock 
or rocking stone,” which is the dictionary definition. 

In this connection, Mr. Editor, why isn’t there a dic- 
tionary of woods terms? A book, I mean, in which one 
would be able to get the meaning of hobnails, still-hunt, 
cold trail, runway, leader, stretcher, dropper, drawing 
fire, holding over and the like. There are terms in gen- 
eral use among Rocky Mountain trappers, Maine guides 
and sportsmen which deserve explanation, not to say 
perpetuation, by a competent word analyzer and sports- 
man. Think what a help it would be to have descriptions 
of the native flies, for instance, when one is planning a 
trip into unfamiliar waters. See what a pleasure it would 
be to the writer to realize that -he wasn’t putting his hero 
on the back track of the villain when he came to the 
woods. “For trolling an artificial minnow is best. A 
small spoon is also good. We had neither with us on 
this day, and instead we used large, dead minnows with 
swivels to prevent the lines from becoming kinked. We 
had proceeded only a short distance when the bass began 
to strike,” is a specimen of average fish story lingo likely 
to make trouble in the mind of a man who never used 
anything but flies on an Adirondack stream. A “strike,” 
a “bite” and a “rise” are, perhaps, typical of three kinds 
of fishing—i. e., trolling, plugging (?) and fly-casting— 
but one. might write a long time and not use the terms 
properly. 

Of course one can find nearly all of these words in a 
six or eight volume general dictionary. For example, 
“Still-hunt, see hunt”; “hunt” is three volumes away. 
Then “Still-hunt, a hunt conducted with unusual silence 
and caution; hence, in American politics, a canvass con- 
ducted in a quiet and secret manner.” I imagine the 
man who wrote that definition would canvass the wilder- 
ness a long while in his quiet, secret, unusually silent and 
cautious fashion before he would be elected a successful 
pot-hunter. Raymonp .S. SPEaRs. 

Nortuweon, N. Y. 


Directions for a Traveler. +. 
From the Berea (Ky.) Quarterly. 

Tue highways of the mountains are not laid out by 
compass and surveyor, but by the far more irregular laws 
of nature. It will be truly interesting to read through 
the following succinct directions actually given one of 
our extension workers for going from Booneville to 
Hazard. And the mountain man who can remember 
these directions without “taking notes” has a memory 
that surpasses that of most “furriners.” 


Rowte from Booneville, Owsley Co., to Hazard, Perry Co. 
c Up South Fork of Kentucky River to mouth of Cow 
reek. 
Up to head of Cow Creek to head of Burton’s Fork of 
Long’s Creek. 
" Down Burton’s Fork of Long’s Creek to E. D. Colli- 
an’s. 
Up Sycamore Fork of Long’s Creek to mouth of Trace 





ork. M 

Up to head of Trace Fork of Long’s Creek to head of 
Trace Creek. 

Down Trace Creek to Squabble Creek. 
wa Squabble Creek to Middle Fork of Kentucky 

iver. 

Up Middle Fork two miles to mouth of Gray’s Creek. 

Up to head of Gray’s Creek to head of Joe Mourssle’s 
Branch. 

Down Joe Eversole’s Branch to the North Fork of 
Kentucky River. 

Up the North Fork to mouth of Camel’s Creek. 


Up to head of Camel’s Creek to the head of Forked 
Mouth. 


Down Forked Mouth to the North Fork of Kentucky | 


River. 


Up North Fork one mile to mouth of Willord’s Creek. * 


Up to head of Willord’s Creek to head of Big Creek. 
Down Big Creek to lower left-hand Fork. 

Up to head of left-hand Fork to head of Male’s Creek. 
Down Hale’s Creek to North Fork of Kentucky River. 
Ford the Kentucky River and enter Hazard. 
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Glatural History. 
An Outing in Acadia.—V. 


BY EDWARD A. SAMUELS. 


(Continued from page 34d.) 


THE young growth that John had mentioned was soon 
reached, but with the exception of a single woodcock; no 
more birds were obtained. 

“What a lot of blackberries there are here,” exclaimed 
the Doctor, as in a short time we emerged from the thick 
covert and entered a large tract of raspberry and black- 
berry bushes. ‘What a harvest the young ladies could 
gather here,” he continued, as he picked handfuls of the 
ripe and lucious fruit. 

Delicious they proved to be, and we picked and ate all 
we desired. “There has been a fire through here within 
a few years,” said the Doctor, as we moved among the 
bushes, “and it almost always happens that the raspberry 
and blackberry spring up and flourish as they do here, the 
fruit furnishing an abundant and welcome food to many 
animals and birds. By and by the bushes will be over- 
shadowed by trees, which are again establishing them- 
selves, as we can see here, and they will weaken and 
die, for the sunlight is essential to their life.” 

“Yes,” I replied; “I notice that young trees are growing, 
but they are not pines and spruces, such as are seen on all 
sides of this little patch, but are oaks, mostly, and a few 
maples.” 

“You are right,’ said the Doctor. “Yes; they are 
principally oaks, and they will for many years to come 
replace the cone-bearing trees in this place.” 

— you imagine how this comes about?” asked the 
guide. 

“Very easily, indeed ; the change is effected by the squir- 
rels, chiefly.” 

“How do the squirrels plant the trees?” he asked. 

“They plant them by burying the nuts in the autumn. 
and it is astonishing how accurately, how unerringly they 
dig in the winter to their buried treasures, which are 





A PLANTER OF FORESTS. 


sometimes covered by six or eight inches of snow. Of 
course they do not recover all that are cached, and from 
those that are left spring the young trees, such as those 
we see around us.” 

That the Doctor was right has been proved by the ob- 
servations of many good and careful students. 

The squirrel tribe seems, from its general physical con- 
formation, to be the means—the agents—that nature has 


* provided for securing a diffusion of our nut-bearing trees. 


_The little rodents, bright, nervous, active, provident, are 
gifted with good digestive powers, and as they are active 
through the winter their appetites must be provided for. 
Their favorite food, which is susceptible of preservation 
for many months, is by their peculiar instinct stored in 
just the right form and manner to meet not only their 
hibernal wants, but also to provide for a future supply. 

For the nuts buried here and there, one or two inches 
deep in the damp, rich humus, are planted tinder exactly 
the right conditions for future germination, and if but a 
small proportion of them escape the squirrel’s appetite, 
enough are left to continue the forest growth generously— 
yes, munificently. Every good observer will see as he 
passes among the pines and spruce, little sprouts of oaks 
and beeches scattered here and there, some rising a foot, 
others two or more feet in height. These are sprouts 
one or two years old, sprung from the nuts which had 
been buried and forgotten by the squirrers. Not a nut- 
bearing tree is anywhere in sight, and the seed must have 
been brought from quite a distance. I have known in- 
stances of hickory nuts being buried a half-mile from the 
parent tree, and acorns from even a greater distance. 

The question might well be asked, “Why do the squir- 
rels bring them to these pine groves? Why: not bury 
them in any other place?” . 

They bury them everywhere—in birch weods, in fields. 
in old pastures and. even in orchards; you can find-in any 
of these localities at any time seedlings of our nut trees 


which have been planted by the squirrels. But they prefer 


the. denser evergreen woods for storing places, and for 
theit homes, because a better covert is afforded them 
from their many. enemies than is found in the deciduous 
woods, and here again the wonderful provisions of nature 
are apparent. Not only is the proper rotation of vegetable 
life thus secured,.a rotation absolutely essential, but the 
very best and most favorable conditions are secured for 
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the new growth in er planted where, during the earlier 
period Pie ite it will be protected from the too fervent 
rays of the sun. 

So well recognized is the fact that the deciduous trees 
can best be propagated and wn when shade in some 
form is provided them, that for many years German and 
English arboriculturists- have provided evergreen shade 
and shelter trees for their young oak plantations. Thus 
it happens in nature’s workings, that when a grove or 
forest of evergreens is felled it is succeeded principally 
by a deciduous growth. 

Anually the squirrels plant the nuts, the sprouts start 
up and live two, three or even more years, according to 
the density of the shade above them, and then they die, for 
too much shade after a certain period is fatal to them. 
This planting of the nuts and the early dying of the 
sprouts go on year after year, steadily and constantly, un- 
til the time comes for the pines to die, when their dense 
shade being removed, the sprouts which had found one 
or two or three years’ protection in it, start up with the 
greatest vigor and rapidity of growth. 

“But it is growing late,” exclaimed the Doctor, as we 

reached the border of the blackberry patch. “There seems 
to be no grouse in this neighborhood, and we had better 
work our way toward home; the young ladies will be 
expecting us.” 
_ Our steps were now turned toward the falls, John lead- 
ing the way through the thick undergrowth and over 
windfalls and decaying logs. An occasional hare was 
started from its lurking place or “form,” and one was not 
quite quick enough to elude my aim. 

The hares that abound in the woods of Nova Scotia 
are known as the great Northern hare. Unlike the brown 
hare (often, but improperly, called rabbit) of southern 
New England, it is strictly an inhabitant of the woods, 
and very seldom ventures into fields and cultivated tracts. 

In winter it seems to prefer the swamps, where its paths 
are seen running in all directions. In summer it avoids 
such localities, choosing higher ground at all times, being 
fond of a thick undergrowth of young evergreens. So 
abundant is it in Nova Scotia that the writer has seen 
many wagon loads of them carried to market. On being 
hunted by dogs, it often doubles on its tracks, and thus 
sometimes eludes its pursuers. It does not take refuge 
in holes in the earth as does the common rabbit on bein; 
hard pressed, but depends entirely on its fleetness an 
strength and the thickness of the covert. Its flesh, though 
rather dry, is generally palatable, but in winter, when it 
feeds on spruce and hemlock twigs and bark, it is far from 
attractive. In fact, specimens that I have shot in winter 
were so strongly flavored with this food that even in a 
highly seasoned stew they were absolutely repulsive; in 
trying to eat them, the flavor seemed almost as strong as 
turpentine. 

he hare does not move around in the day time very 
much, but remains concealed beneath a clump of bushes 

or beneath a windfall or mass of rock. 

It has innumerable enemies, and it forms the princi 
food of the lynx, fox, various species of owls and other 
rapacious animals and birds. ere it:not very prolific 
it would soon be exterminated. The ng°are usually 
five or six in number, and two families are born in a 
year. The color of its fur changes from a light yellowish 
brown or buff in summer to white in winter. 

At the falls the young ladies with overflowing baskets 
were awaiting our return, and we were soon on our way, 
homeward bound. The road led through a long stretch of 
maples and birches, their foliage showing brightly against 
the somber hemlocks and other evergreens which occasion- 
ally sprang up among them. 

“The frost was pretty keen here,” said the Doctor; “the 
maples are becoming brilliant and the ferns show that the 
an of the avant courier of winter has been laid upon 
them.” 

“I wish it had been laid on some of these mosquitoes 
that are continually flying in my face,” exclaimed Edna, 
petulently. “I did not expect to find any in September.” 

“There will be a few left until the cold weather comes,” 
replied the Doctor, “but they will not be very troublesome 
—in fact, those which are hovering about us are chiefly 
males, which do not bite us.” 

“Can it be possible that the females only are the tor- 
mentors ?” 

“Yes; the females are the misery producers among mos- 
quitoes.” 

“Awful nuisances they are,” said Pheebe. 
could understand why they were created.” 

“The mosquito has its mission,” replied the Doctor. 
“It is, during most of its life, an aquatic insect, and it is 
then that its usefulness is apparent, for at that period of 
its existence it subsists on various animalcule which 
render the water impure, and consequently injurious to 
man and other animals.” 

“Really, I had no idea that the pest was ever of any 
benefit to anything.” 

“Yes; I have no doubt it is of considerable benefit, al- 
though I feel sometimes that its attacks on us more than 
offset all the good it does.” 

_ The life history of the mosquito is far from uninterest- 
ing. The female lays her eggs in the spring and early 
summer, I have never seen the act performed, but it has 
been stated by an entomologist, who witnessed it, that she 
rests on a bit of grass or leaf on the top of the water, 
clinging to it by her first and second pairs of legs; the 
third pair she crosses behind her like the letter x. The 
first egg is caught and held between her legs, then another 
and another are fastened to the first by the gum that 
covers them, until fifteen or twenty have been arranged 
side by side like seeds in the head of a sunflower. The 
writer further states that when the mass becomes too 
heavy for her to support, she lowers it upon the water, 
but still holds it by putting her feet on either side, until 
two or three hundred eggs have been laid. The whole 
mass is shaped somewhat like a canoe, and is about as 
large as a grain of wheat. We can often see these tiny 
black boats floating on the top of a stagnant pool of water ; 
os life within the eggs is not destroyed even if the water 
reezes. 

If the weather is warm, the eggs hatch in three or four 
days, and each one sends a wiggler down into the 
water through a hole in the bottom. The little mite or 
larva swims about and ever and anon hangs himself by his 
tail to the surface, leaving the tip out of the water. The 
reason it does this:is,:the tube: through which it breathes 


“I never 


1s not in its head, but-at-the:tip of its tail; this ends in a‘ 
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few hairs, which spread out ‘in a star-like form and are 
oiled to repel. the water. 

The larve mosquito soon changes into the pupa form. 
It now breathes through its ears, or rather tubes that look 
like ears, which are thrust a little out of the water; its 
tail resembles that of a fish, and by it it can move at will 
through the water. In this stage of its existence it -re- 
mains about fifteen days, and then another change takes 
place. The pupa rises to the surface and thrusts out ‘its 
head and shoulders, and then burst its skin. The filmy 
wings now appear, but the insect instinctively remains 
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2. Insect escaping from pupa 
ating raft of eggs. 
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quiet until they and its slender legs are dry. When they 
are ready for use it leaps into the air, a singing, full- 
fledged insect. 

“In the larval form,” continued the Doctor, “it feeds 
upon decaying matter and micro-organisms; it is stated 
that it rids the stagnant pools of microbes which produce 
miasmatic fevers; it also eats a variety of animalculz, and 
it has been known to seize and kill young fishes. When it 
changes to the pupa form it apparently does not eat.” 

“Tt eats all right when full grown,” added John. “I’ve 
always wondered what it fed on when no animals were 
round to furnish it a meal.” 

“Probably: it sucks the juices of plants,” was the reply, 
“or perhaps it does not feed at all, if it cannot obtain 
the food it desires.” 

“The sucking or biting apparatus of this insect is quite 
interesting. It consists of six bristle-like organs which 
are inclosed in another called the labium; these are thrust 
into the skin and then into the flesh of the victim, until 
they are sunk their entire length. Gosse, the eminent 
microscopist, in describing the process, says: ‘When the 
array of lancets is introduced into the flesh, you are aware 
that a tumor is left, which by its smart, itching and in- 
flammation, causes much distress, and lasts many hours. 
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Proboscis and lancets of female mosquito as seen «der, the 


fosbende of female mosquito as seen under. the 
e reticulation on each side of the head shows: the 


microscope. 
e, labrum, 


a, Labium; b.b., mandibles; c.c., maxilla: «, .ongue; 


This effect is probably produced partly by the deep pene- 
tration of the instruments, for they are fully one-sixth of 
an inch in length, and they are inserted to their very 
base, and partly by the injection of a poisonous fluid, in- 
tended, as has been conjecturally suggested, to dilute the 
blood and make it more readily flow up the capillary tubes. 
The channel through which this fluid is injected is prob- 
ably the tongue, which is permeated by a tube containing 
a uid, and the same channel may afford ingress to the 
diluted blood.’* 

“The labium does not enter the wound. If you have 
ever had the philosophic patience to watch a mosquito 
while puncturing your hand, you have observed that the 
knob at the end of the proboscis is applied to the skin, and 
that then the organ bends with an angle more and more 
acute, until at length it forms a double line, being folded 
on itself, so that the base is brought into close proximity 
to the skin. Meanwhile the lancets have all been plunged 
in, and‘are now sunk into your flesh to their very ; 
while the labiim which formed merely the sheath for the 
whole, is bent up upon itself, ready again to assume its 


*Recent experiments at ~Havana have proved conclusively that 
the yellow ig communicated by the bite of the mosquito, and 
well ‘authenticated cases of other diseases being spread in like 


masiner are. 


* words, hair and drums just answer to one another. 
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straight form, as soon as the disengaged lancets require 
its protection.” 
A writer in the Strand Magazine, in describing the 
habits of the mosquito, says: , 
“You can best observe the mosquito in action by letting 
one settle undisturbed on the back of your hand and wait- 
ing while she fills herself with your blood. You can 
easily watch her doing so with a pocket lens. Like the 
old lady in ‘Pickwick,’ she is soon ‘swelling wisibly.’ She 
gorges herself with blood, indeed, which she straightway 
digests, assimilates and converts into three hundred eggs. 
But if while she is sucking you gently and unobtrusively 
tighten the skin of your hand by clinching your fist hard 
you will find that she cannot any longer withdraw her 
mandibles. They are caught fast in your flesh by their 
own harpoonlike teeth, and there she must stop accord- 
ingly till you choose to release her. If you then kill her 
in the usual manner by a smart slap of the hand, you 
will see that she is literally full of blood, having sucked a 
good drop of it. , 
“The humming sound itself by which the mosquito an- 
nounces her approaching visit is produced in two dis- 
tinct manners. The deeper notes which go to make up her 
droning song are due to the rapid vibration of the female 
insect’s wings as she flies, but the higher and shriller notes 
of the complex melody are due to special stridulating 
—— situated like little drums on the openings of the air d 
tubes. 
“The curious mosquito music thus generated by the little 
drums serves almost beyond a doubt as a means of 
attracting male mosquitoes, for it is known that the long 
hairs on the antennz of the males vibrate sympathetically 
in unison with the notes of a tuning fork within the 
range of the sounds emitted by the female. In a 
e 
may therefore reasonably conclude that the female sings 
in order to please and attract her wandering mate, and 
that the antennz of the male are organs of hearing which 
catch and respond to the buzzing music she pours forth 
for her lover's ears. A whole swarm of gnats can be 
brought down, indeed, by uttering the appropriate note of 
the race. You can call them somewhat as you can male 
glowworms by showing a light which they mistake for 
the female.” 
“It is only when it is the ‘little wiggler’ just hatched 
from the cae. then, that the mosquito is beneficial,’’ said 
Pheebe. “What a pity it is that it does not always remair 
a wiggler.” 
“There must. be more than one kind of mosquito,” said 
John. “I have certainly seen several varieties.” 
“Yes,” replied the Doctor; “there are over thirty North 
oe species, and some of them are terribly blood- 
thirsty.” 


Ocean Waits. 


_A NuMBER of instances have been recorded of land birds 
appearing near vessels far out at sea, and apparently over- 
come with fatigue, they would perch for several hours in 
the rigging before proceeding on their journey; or, des- 
perate with hunger, would fly fearlessly down to the deck, 
where food and water is never refused them. Small events 
like these are welcome breaks in the monotony of a long 
ocean voyage, but are soon forgotten at the end of the 
trip. Two of these ocean waifs have recently been pre- 
sented to the New York Zoological Park, and are on 
exhibition in the bird house. One is a young European 
heron (Ardea cinerea), the gift of Capt. G. E. Warner, of 
the steamship Glencartney. The bird flew on board his 
vessel when about 205 miles southwest of Cape Cormorin, 
the southern extremity of India, but did not appear tired 
out, although it had probably not rested since leaving the 
land. A storm must have driven it seaward, as there is no 
migration route near this locality. The heron’s wing was 
clipped ,and it proceeded to make itself entirely at home, 
and, showing a fierce and aggressive disposition, was 
confined most of the time in the potato bin, which it 
defended so vigorously against the inroads of the cook 
that the latter received several wounds from the bird’s 
beak while attempting to secure the daily ration of 
potatoes, 

The second bird is a European turtle dove (7urtur 
turtur), which was captured not less than 750 miles from 
the nearest land—Ireland. On May 27 it flew on board the 
steamship Pheenicia of the Hamburg-American Line, and 
was cared for and presented to the park by Capt. Paul 
Froehlich. It was in an exhausted condition when caught, 
but quickly recovered, and at present is in beautiful plu- 
mage, showing no signs of the buffeting of the storm which 
it must have undergone. The turtle dove migrates north 
ward to the British Islands about the first of May, but, as 
this bird was captured on May 17, it was not migrating, 
but, caught by a gust of wind, was probably blown away 
from the land. The force of the storm would then drive 
it mile after mile, allowing it no chance of controlling 
the direction of its flight, but, from the very velocity, ma- 
king it easy for the bird to maintain its equilibrium. 

Hundreds of brds must perish when left by storms far 
out at sea, and the infinitely small chance of a vessel or 
other resting place being in sight makes a bird which has 
passed through such an experience and survived an in- 
teresting addition to a collection—New York Evening 
Post. 





Breeding the Wild Pigeon. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
May I suggest that the reason why Prof. C. O. Whit- 
man has had so little success in breeding wild pigeons 
(vide his letter to Mr. C. H. Ames, yours 15th inst., page 
464) is that his breeding stock is infertile from too intense 
breeding ? 7 
Prof. Whitman says that his stock comes from a pair 
obtained by a Mr. Whitaker twenty years since. Neces- 
sarily any existing descendants must be intensely inbred, 
and the fact that too long continued inbreeding impairs 
fertility seems thoroughly established, at least in connec- 
tion with dogs, as was conclusively shown by Dr. J. 
Sydney Turner, of London, England, some years since. 
And it also seems well established that the most in- 
tensely. inbred bitch’ will breed freely if mated with a 
totally unrelated male, mote especially if that male be of 
another breed of dogs; therefore it would seem that the 
course for Prof. Whitman to pursue is to procure a cock 
pigeon from some other source than the one his stock 
came from. W. Wane. 
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Game Bag and Gun. . 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Foxsest anp Stream. 


The Capercailzie. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It was with great regret that I read in your columns 
at the time, of the untimely death of the caperacilzies put 
out in Vermont. not only on account of the financial loss 
sustained but particularly because I am conv nced that 
all foreign game birds introduced in our country can suc- 
cessfully be established and propagated if only all the 
important conditions for their sustenance and protec- 
tion are duly observed. While I do not pretend to appear 
before you as an expert in raising game b rds, I feel that 
I can nevertheless speak with authority of whatever I 
have to submit to you and your readers, inasmuch as I 
have at every opportunity presented during the past 
twenty years studied these birds, not only in their natural 
haunts but also in captivity, and furthermore, have hunted 
them successfully. Since I do not know under what 
natural cond tions in reference to cover and feed these 
birds were given their liberty, it may be taken for granted 
that one or the other necessary factor for their welfare 
must have been overlooked. The pot-hunter or poacher 
alone did not hasten their destruction. I believe faulty 
selection of their breeding grounds or want of proper 
food killed them. 

To write a natural history of the capercailzie would 
mean writing a book, and of course is out of the question 
here, but a few practical hints might be of value. Speak- 
ing of the capercailzie (Tetrao urogallus) as the king of 
European game birds, we must not forget that when he is 
brought over here he not only finds entirely new sur- 
round ngs, different food, but, what I consider of particu 
lar weight. arrayed against him a whole army of beasts 
and birds of prey which are unknown to him on the other 
side and his large size making him so conspicuous he 
easily becomes their victim. 

In the localit‘es where I have observed and hunted 
him such animals as our lynx, wildcat. panther, mink, 
skunk and many other rapacious animals do not exist 
His only enemies there are a few species of hawks and 
rarely eagles. The red fox, marten, etc., are kept pretty 
well in check, so that from that side he is pretty well 
protected. 

Our native forests are, with a few exceptions up ‘n the 
North Woods, not adapted for his existence, being entirely 
too open and generally stocked with species of trees, which 
with their seeds are not to his liking. Since he prin 
c:pally feeds on young shoots, tender buds and berries of 
evergreens, who knows but that just the want of the right 
kind of food did not kill him in Vermont—the eating of 
strange and indigestible food? 

Wherever I found him it was in mountainous districts 
away from civilization. as in the southern part of Austria 
in Steiermark, in the Tyrol and the Bohemian forest 
Here in thick stands of pine and spruce, mixed with 
b'rch and a generous undergrowth of juniper, he thrives 
best. 

These woods, of course, are more or less grown and 
managed by proper forestry systems, and are mostly so 
thick that he finds plenty of shelter therein. Of a num- 
ber of cocks shot (hens are never killed abroad) I found 
the contents of tomachs and crops to consist prin 
cipally of resi: stances, He seems to be particularly 
fond of the s Norway spruce and Scotch pine, and 
in addition I i 1 a variety of other vegetable matter. 
It wou'd seem from this that if a proper forestry system 
were introduced, wherever one would like to have them 
establish themselves, a continuous war declared on all 
rapacious animals and all poss ble precaution taken against 
poachers, nothing would stand in the way of success. 

Last April, while abroad, I received an invitation to 
an Auerhahnjagd (hunt for the capercailzie cock) on the 
preserve of the Duke of S., and of course I was not slow 
about accepting. On arriving at the nearest railroad sta- 
tion to the preserve, I was met by one of the game keepers 
who was to take me in charge and see that my trip was 
successful, 

Driving for about six miles*into the forest, we put up for 
the night in a log cabin, and after the regulation hunter’s 
supper and a pleasant chat and smoke following. retired! 
early. The game keeper asked me during our conversa- 
tion if I had ever hunted this game before which I am 
swered in the affirmat've. “Well.” said he, “our birds here 
will strike you as particularly wild and hard to get at, 
although in severe weather with plenty of snow on the 
ground, they congregate in large numbers on the place and! 
surroundings frcm which the original stock had been 
liberated, and where we feed them during the hard w'n- 
ter. But the moment spring sets in away they go. Well, 
you w'll see for yourself. When you do your jumping, do: 
it as carefully as possible, otherwise you will not suc- 
ceed.” I promised to do as directéd, and when he called 


me next morning at about 3 I was only too willing to- 


prove my ability as a hunter, and after some breakfast 
forth we went out into the dark night. 

A tramp of about two miles. covered under most trying 
conditions, cont’nvally climbing up the mountains, brought 
us finally to a point where three valleys came togéther, 
and from which after light set ‘n. one had a most beauti- 
ful and commanding view of the whole surrounding land- 
scape. After whispering into my ear to have a sharp 
lookout for some prominent large spruce trees 200 yards 
to my left and further up the mountain, the game keeper 
left me, prom‘sing to meet me there again as soon as the 
calling and strutting time for that day was over. While 
it was still too dark to distinguish anything clearly, not 
very long after he had left me. the first signal call from a: 
rock across the valley reached my ear and acted like an 
electric shock upon me. Although I had heard this call! 
many a time before. I cou'd not control my heart’s palpita:- 
tions, and just ‘magine one who has never heard it in: his: 
life. Would it be a diegrace for him to be overcome: by- 
the so-called “buck” or hunting fever? Certainly not. 

The signal call of the capercailzie cock is so distinct,. 
shrill and loud that it can be heard far away—it cannot 
be properly im‘tated or described by words. It is a com-, 
bination of whistling and smacking—a proclamation that 
his majesty is wooing for the love of all the hens in his, 
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domain. It is one of the finest natural love and war songs 
ever heard. There are three distinct acts or verses in 
his calling that may be distinguished; the first is the so- 
called “knappen.” It is a smacking with the tongue and 
bill and acts as a part of introductory. His eyes are wide 
open, gradually he raises his head. his voice becomes 
louder and Jouder, until it almost sounds like a cha!lenge. 
This is the signal call or act 2. From this his somewhat 
angry call gives place in act 3 to one of entreaty and love. 
With fan-like tail, lowering wings, body in the strutting 
attitude, hss eyes shut, he enters love’s dreamland. In 
this, the third act, or so-called (schleifen) grinding or 
whetting act, called so on account of the peculiar noise he 
makes with his wings, tail and feathers, the outside world 
and its dangers are entirely dead to him; he, in fact, seems 
himself to be almost unconscious, hearing or seeing 
nothing. During this last act. when his eyes are shut and 
he seems to be in a regular fit, the hunter tries to sta!k 
him. Generally two to four large jumps under as much 
cover as possible is about all he can‘do. The very mo- 
ment the cock stops with act 3 the- hunter must remain 
in the place and position where he happens to be as if 
transfixed. The least little movement and your game is 
gone. It has always seemed to me that nature actually 
comes to his assistance at the end of his love. song in de- 
tecting an enemy. The moment he awakes from his trance 
he surveys his surroundings, and. the least suspicious 
looking object is cause for his immediate removal to other 
quarters. As I have said before. the first signal call had 
been given across the valley, and soon was taken up by a 
number of cocks in various directions. To my left some 
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ball to’ knoék ‘him ‘off of his perch, I did the next best 
thing tinder the circumstances, and stopped where I was. 
Carefully pulling my field glasses out of my pocket, I 
stood there“for about twenty minutes observing this noble 
bird through the branches in all his love antics. which he 
repeated at regular intervals. Finally, as it became almost 
dayl ght. -he suddenly stopped calling and flew off down 
toward the valley, and was soon lost to view, without 
even then giving mea chance for a successful shot. 

Probably another person in my place would have taken 
his chances and fired at the cock anyway, but years of 
experience in the forest have taught me never to shoot 
unless I have a fair chance of bringing my game to bag. 
This blazing away, emptying your magazine at a fleeing 
animal, is simply absurd. N‘nety-nine out of a hundred it 
is a case of wasting ammunition, alarming all other game 
foolishly for miles around, and should the game really 
receive a shot, its effect generally is not sufficient to stop 
it, and the consequence is a miserable ae death, 
which is directly in opposition to all rules of true sports- 
manship. 

By this time Father Sun had put his nose above the 
mountains and asserted his supremacy. Returning to the 
place of our rendezvous, I met the game keeper, as ar- 
ranged, who greeted me with a broad smile upon his 
face, assuring me at the same time that he had followed 
my movements as best he could from his hiding place, and 
that I was perfectly justified in not shoot'ng. since this 
very cock would probably come to that same place again, 
as they invariably do if not alarmed in the meantime. 

“Patience is a virtue,” and particularly so in stalking 





gigantic pines, almost 200 feet in height, with the ad- 
vancing daylight became more distinct, and as instructed, I 
kept a close watch over them. One large dead branch 
quite near the top of one of them stretched out far across 
the valley, forming all sorts of fantastic figures against the 
sky behind, and as the game keeper told‘me afterward, at 
least one dozen cocks had been shot from that particular 
branch. While this wooing was going on all around me, I 
had carefully loaded my little three-barreled 16-bore with 
an 8 mm. smokeless rifle barrel attached (by the way, a 
most powerful little gun) and stood there well hidden 
among some thickly grown spruces awaiting develop- 
ments, I had just listened to the love song of a cock fur- 
ther up the valley to my right, and it seemed to me not so 
very far away, still I remembered that on former occa- 
sions I had been misled many a time in judging distances 
from sound. and was just figuring out if a stalking of a 
mile or so would be advisable, when suddenly to my left 
the first introductory notes from a cock were sounded. 
Quickly turning my head in that direction, I failed at first 
to see anything, owing to trees and branches obstruct’ng 
the view, but when I had left my hiding place and had 
begun the jumping or stalking during the first production 
of act 3 of the cock’s love song, I could make him out 
perched on a limb almost near the top of one of the 
monarchs of the forest. 

The distance to that tree from where I stood then was 
at least 300 yards, and he was anywhere from 100 to 150 
feet above the ground. At every repetition of his strutting 
I came closer and closer, executing all kinds of catlike 
performances to keep under cover, until I must have ap- 
proached eee : 100 yards or even aia re to 
my great chagrin, further progress was st an 
opening a the timber over which I could not proceed 
without exposing myself. There being no chance what- 
ever to either get around this one way or the other, and 
shooting from where I stood being equally out of the 
question, the bird being hidden more or less by intervening 
branches and twigs t it would have taken a cannon 
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any noble game, we argued, and then went back to the 
cabin, where, after a second breakfast, I indulged in a 
little nap, dreaming of course of nothing else but swarms 
of capercailzie cocks. 

Wanting to see the various winter feeding grounds, we 
went out in the afternoon and first visited a few of the 
cleared places where the red and roe deer are fed. On 
approaching one a number of deer were seen feeding on 
hay and unthreshed oats tied around a number of large 
trees. They allowed us to come within about 200 yards, 
but soon saw or smelled us, and off they went with tre- 
mendous big bounds. Making a little detour, the game 
keeper took me to the place from which eight years before 
the capercailzie had been first liberated, and where they 
are being fed during severe weather. The whole arrange- 
ment and layout of this place struck me as so ingenious 
and practical that before leaving I familiarized myself 
thoroughly with every detail, and hereby submit it to 
your readers with the hope that my observations may be 
of practical value. . 

It seems that the whole secret in the successful intro- 
duction of the capercailzie lies, as I have remarked, in 
the proper selection of the grounds first and all the time. 
In this particular case an area of from two to three acres 
stocked with closely grown together spruce, pine and 
birch, with some juniper trees as undergrowth. of various 
sizes, had been fenced in by wire netting to the height of 
10 feet, 18 inches of the bottom being buried below the 

ound in such a way that no animal could very well dig 
in under the fence without bring'ng up at the wire. 
Around the whole inclosure about 1 foot away a trench 
2 x 2 feet deep arid wide was dug to serve as a means of 
further impediment; to be short, the whole arrangement 
was made so that it was equally impossible for any animal 
to get in or out of the inclosed area. To still more pro- 
tect the birds against any an‘mal that might try to limb 
over the a wire was stretched as tight as a piano 
string actoes the tope of the posts all:ssdund.-and to Se 
finally at certain intervals of old broken. bottles were 
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tied, so that the slightest coming in contaet’ with the - 


former. would -by its vibrations bring forth such an infernal 
noise as to scare the boldest prowler out of his wits. 

Into this inclosure two cocks and twelve hens were’ 
brought, after their wings had been clipped so they could 
not fly, in fall time, and here they were cared for until the 
following spring, when the mating season began. The 
game keeper who had charge of them told me that by that 
time. they had become quite tame, and although the 
feathers on their wings had sufficiently grown to permit 
them to fly a little, they did not avail themselves of the 
opportunity to escape. but instead built their nests right 
there. When summer came the colony had grown to the 
respectable number of about 150 birds. 

The moment the young birds were strong enough, one 
of the smaller sides of the inclosure was gradually re- 
moved, permitting the old and young to go out or in at 
will, and when fall time came they had all left their birth- 
place and could be found all over the neighborhood. But 
during the severe weather they congregate there in large 
numbers, owing to the fact that the snow is cleared away 
and they are fed. During all this time a continuous war 
has been kept up against all “varmint,” so that killing sly 
Reynard, marten or weasel is of very rare occurrence at 
present. No wonder that the birds thrived so well. The 
game keeper told me that there are from soaty be sixty 
cocks shot every April now, and that to his best belief 
there were at least a thousand birds on the preserve. 

After having made all these observations, we retracted 
our steps toward the cabin and retired early. : 

Next day being a stormy, miserable sort of an April 
day—rain, snow and sleet combined—we stayed in and 
killed the day as best we could, spinning yarns, looking 
after the rifles, eating, smoking and sleeping alternately. 
As is usually the case after such showers, the next morn- 
ing brought better weather conditions. With the moon 
and stars shining brightly. we left our resting place and 
carefully stole over to the place where soon after a cock’s 
love drama should end in a tragedy. » 

I had selected a hid’ng place nearer to the big trees, 
upon one of which his majesty had two days ago given me 
such a fine exhibition of his abilities as an ardent lover, 
and from which I could easily oversee all the “likely” 
places around me. 

Long before daylight came the. whole neighborhood 
echoed and re-echoed with the love calls of a number of 
cocks, all ready for bus’ness. My rifle was ready for 
action. and I was just thinking if I really should have luck 
that day, when with loud clapping and whizzing of wings. 
breaking and cracking of twigs and branches, one of 
these noble cocks alighted not fifty yards from me on an 

_ old dead limb. To say that I was not excited would 
tell an outright lie, and I do hot deny that during the 
next few minutes my heart beat so loud that I almost 
cou'd hear its throbbings. The cock immediately began 
the introductory of his love song. Turning his head. one 
way and the other to see that there was no danger lurking 
near, he gave the signal call, and soon after was lost in 
love’s dreams, from which he was never to awake— 
comedy was suddenly turned into tragedy, of which he 
was the pr‘ncipal actor. Being distinctly lined out against 
the sky. my shot was more or less an easy one, and the 
bullet went home where intended—clear through the neck 
—and I dare say when that cock came crashing down he 
never knew what had struck him. 


He was a full grown. magnificent bird, and tipped the — 


scales at an even 14 pounds. So ended a very instructive 
and still more pleasant and successful trip in search of 
the wily king of the grouse family. Tetrao urdgallus. 
May he finally be introduced with success into our country 
is the ardent wish of the writer. 

F, Von HorrMann. 


Three Weeks in the Adirondacks. 


A spirit of unrest kept me unsettled. so far as busi- 
ness matters were concerned, the greater part of the sum- 
mer of 1900. The only outlet for my discontent (better 
defined as “woody feeling”) was foundin constructing 
various camp furn’shings—chiefly a stove. Day by day 
found new additions to the store; day by day found new 
plans and enthusiasm, known. only to those who love 
nature, and who can find the enjoyment of planning and 
antic:pating a trip to the North Woods—second only to 
being there. 

The complete “ready to start” outfit consisted of a 
marvelous camp stove, with several feet of telescope pipe, 
quite suitable of serving in any well-ordered kitchen. Be- 
sides these. there were two tents and fly, two pack baskets 
filled to the brim with sandwiches, which were made of 
clothing and provisions. Our trunks were also filled. and 
were, on our arrival, to serve a double purpose—they 
were to be supplied with shelves, to be set on end, to 





furnish a cupboard. There were two barrels of provi- _ 


sions, and last, but not least, two tired men. only too glad 
to get away from business for a play spell. The partner of 


. 


the writer's joys was W. J. Leake, a time-worn camping. 
friend. About 5 o’clock on the afternoon of Sept. 4 we. 


were safely landed at Lake View Lodge, on Big Moose 
Lake, the most beautiful spot beyond the Fulton Chan. 
Many friendsand acquaintances greeted us on our arrival, 
which added much to our ‘pleasure. : 


Early the next morning we were astir, and began to 


look about for a place to pitch our tent... The place that 
had been our home two years before had been demolished 
by the loggers, but we finally selected a beautiful spot. a 
bit higher than the. surrounding ground, while a. fine 
stream. which -was near by, supphed us with water. Our 
tents were soon put up, cupboards put in order, a rustic 
table built, beds made on the boughs, a fire built—and 
Camp Jolly was in running order.  ~ 

The prospects for good hunting were discourag’ng, as 
but few deer and practically nothing else had been seen. 
We. had game dinners, however, although they consisted of 
squirrel. potpies (of course we must add they were red 
ones, and quite small. but as. none were allowed to be 
brought to camp, unless shot through the head, they were 
well shot—even if pretty small.game). 

While friends may be‘ cons‘dered one of the 


earthly possessions. it is not considered by your humble 
servant «to be conducive to successful hunting . to have’ 
too many. such possessions near 
get some game. 


h intend t 
Because. of Dictate conten of 








affairs, our social»obligations seemed very great, and it 
soon became generally known that the cuisine at Camp 
Jolly was weiter tramping over many a rough road to’par- 
take of;, therefore, very often some one would happen 
along our way, just in time for dinner. 4 

In the meantime, I could not quite give up the idea 
of getting a deer, and kept wandering about, always on 
the alert for at least a sight of, if not a shot at, a buck, or 
noth'ng. On. returning from one of these tours late one 
afternoon. a porcupine slowly dragged itself out of my 
path. I remembered that a friend had wished me to 
capture one for him, so taking my leather belt from about 
my waist, I hastily secured the animal, tied the strap 
about one of its legs, and thus fast to the end of my gun 
barrel, swung it over my shoulder and started tent- 
ward once more. A noise attracted my attention, when 
after proceeding but a short distance, on turning a sharp 
angle in the beaten path lo! there stood a large, hand- 
some buck. quietly feeding, only about twenty-seven paces 
distant. My expectations were to be realized. I was sure 
he was my game; it was such a good shot I could not miss 
it. Let the reader not make the same mistake that the 
writer did, and forget about the previous disposal of the 
hedgehog. I had cause to remember it very soon, when, 
as I sank quietly to the ground to be better prepared to 
take aim, the gun inclined just enough to allow the 
strap and porcupine to slip forward, and in an instant 
four claws and seemingly 4,000 quills were buried in my 
sweater, and incidentally in my back. We were both 
very busy for a few moments. The crawling creature be- 
came a veritable “thorn in the flesh.” + 

It is superfluous to tell you, k’nd reader, that when the 
smoke of the battle had cleared away, the beautiful buck 
was scampering swiftly away in the distance, while by its 
side was another, even larger, which had been hidden 
from my view when first I came upon them. 

Possibly it was the rain which bade fair to deluge our 
camp, poss‘bly it was that I suddenly became ambitious 
and decided to return to work again possibly it was the 
disappointment and regret caused by seeing that deer 
literally slip from my grasp; but, whatever the cause, 
hunting, shooting, camping. lost interest for me. My one 
ambition was to murder in cold blood all members of the 
porcupine fam‘ly. Soon after we broke camp. packed our 
belongings carefully in a roomy cave in a rock near our 
happy ‘hunting ground. where, sheltered from the wind 
and storms, they await us when other vacation days shall 
come. Byron V. Covert. 

Lockport, N. Y. 


Anti-Spring Shooting Effects. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I believe that the much disputed question as to whether 
ducks will breed in this State if they are unmolested by 
the spring shooter is in a fair way to be settled by the 
result of our experiment in this county this year. 
The sportsmen of this county succeeded in se- 
curing the passage of a law last winter prohibit'ng the 
spring shooting of wildfowl in Jefferson county for a 
period of three years, and although this act did not 
become a law until April] 6, after the first flight had 
come and a great many birds had been killed, we suc- 
ceeded in practically stopping all shooting after that 
date. The result is astonishing, exceeding by far the most 
sanguine hope of all who supported the bill. 

Geese and ducks of all kinds have been with us in 
thousands all the spring and they are w'th us to-day— 
May 25—and show no more inclination to leave than they 
did a month ago. I inclose clipping from.the Watertown 
Daily Times. The article is from their Chaumont corre- 
spondent: : 

“Since the new law has been in force against’ duck 
shooting at this, season, these fowls are as tame as 
domestic ones, allowing persons to approach them to 
within a few yards. ‘There may be seen any day on the 
shores of the bay flocks containing. 200 ducks. Don 
Rogers, of Point Salubrious, counted 160 one day last 
week sitting on the beach near his dwelling. Fishermen 
report the bay teeming with bass, and there are many 
indications that the season will be a good one for the 
sportsmen.” ‘ ‘ 

The same condition of things prevails ’in all the waters 
of our county; ducks of all kinds are here by thousands, 
and I believe the people who live along our shores will 
bear me out in this statement, that there are more ducks 
in this county at the present time than there have been 
at any time in twenty years. While we are not disposed 
to want our ducklings before they are hatched, it ‘be- 
gins to look as though the birds were. satisfied with their 
treatment th’s spring, and intend to stay all summer. If 
they do we want you fellows in the rest of the State to 
keep right on shooting in the spring and drive them up 
here. Judging from the number a birds that got here 
this spring, I don’t believe that many.of you can hit a 
duck anyway. 

The boys are talking now. about a non-resident license 
for shooting ducks in. th's county, costing $25 for the 
ordinary decent sportsman. No license to be issued to 
pot-hunters, Oswego or. Long Island ‘shooters. 

By the way. I noticed in the press dispatches the other 
day that- Magistrate Brann, of New York city. had re- 
voked Protector. Overton’s search warrant in the Arctic 
Freezing Company case, saying. “I will nbt allow. this 
thing to go any further. The pract’ce-on the. part. of 


- tural yaps coming to this city and disturbing merchants 


who are honest and trying to do business is all wrong.” 
Up in this section of the State the “rural yap” is con- 
tent to eat game during the open season only, and if I 


- know our new Game Commissioner, the “city yap” will 
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eatest.. 


‘ come pretty near doing the same thing. and the “honest [ ?] 


merchant trying to do bus‘ness” in defiance of. the 
game law will find a “rural yap” at Albany that he can’t 
convince with the same argument :that he did Police 
Magistrate Brann. . 

Every fall and winter the covers of this State are 
cleaned-up to fill the freezers in New York city. and I 
hope and bel’eve that the time is not far distant when 
the “rural yaps” will get after their Senators:and Assem- 
b'ymen oy demand the passage of the Forest anp STREAM 
Plank, “Stop the sale of game at-any time.” 

, . H, Tawterr, 
Watertown, N. Y. May 2%, 


Woodcock and Wood Duck. 


Toronto, Ont., June 12.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I am gratified with the result of my appeal to the 
sportsmen of the United States—through the kindness of 
Forest AND STREAM—in the important question of united 
action of sportsmen for the better protection of woodcock 
and wood duck. I feel sure that sportsmen in general 
will agree with me in classing the North American wood- 
cock as the finest game bird in the world, and the wood 
duck as the most valuable. From genuine sportsmen re- 
siding in the Eastern, Middle and Western States who 
so promptly responded to my request, I learn that their 
experience coincides with ours in Ontario, which is that 
woodcock and wood duck are becoming scarcer each suc- 
ceeding season. Such being an admitted fact, what are 
we going to do about it? This is a case that requires 
prompt and concerted action of the States and Provinces 
if the extermination of these grand birds is to be pre- 
vented. 

I would like, if time would permit. to correspond with 
all the game protective assoc'ations in the United States 
and Canada, but life is too short and uncertain to under- 
take such a task, however congen‘al it might be. I therefore 
make an urgent appeal to the editors of all the papers de- 
voted to field sports in the United States and Canada to 
earnestly take hold of this matter on behalf of the true 
sportsmen of this vast continent. 

This is a work that needs to be done at once; it will 
not admit of delay. A close season for some years in the 
case of wood duck is absolutely imperative. Similar 
action regarding wceodcock is to be desired, or in the 
event of this be ng objected to. the open season should be 
reduced to one month. That month for the greater por- 
tion of the United States and Canada should be October. 

What sportsman who has had the incomparable pleasure 
of shooting woodcock in October but will regret having 
shot the poor. half-fledged. immature birds in July and 
August? We who claim to be sportsmen have a great 
deal to answer for in our ignorance or thoughtlessness 
in the past when we could kill twelve or fifteen brace of 
woodcock during a day’s shoot'ng. fondly believing this 
sport would continue at least for our time. Well, we have 
had a rude awakening, and our pleasant dreams dispelled. 

Brother sportsmen. this matter to a large extent is in 
your hands. The editors of your respective papers will, I 
am sure, give you the powerful assistance controlled by 
them. This, of course with the energetic assistance of 
your leg‘slators, especially those that have been so fortu- 
nate as to indulge in the pleasures only to be found in 
outings in fields, forests and streams. 

If my humble efforts result in concerted and active 
measures being taken for the better protection and per- 
petuation of these and other game birds. the efforts of 
your humble servant will not have been in vain. 

E. TINSLEY. 


Murder in the First Degree. 


IN my younger days in the Hudson’s Bay Comnany’s 
service, I put in many years in what we call the Moose 
Belt in Quebec—that is from the St. Maurice River on 
the east to Lake Nip‘ssing on the west, from the Kepewa 
on the south to near the height of land on the north. All 
inside these boundaries was teeming with moose. They 
were killed in the most wanton manner by Algonquin 
Indians and the lumbermen, in many instances only the 
hide being taken, and the meat left. Our own Indians, 
who lived year in and year out in the country. never 
wasted a particle of meat. If they killed more than the 
family could consume during the winter months. before 
the warm days of April set in, it was carefully collected, 
cut in strips and smoke dried for summer use, While 
attending to the curing of the meat, the thrifty squaw 
dressed the hides. These were cut up and made into 
moccasins and traded at our store during their stay about 
the post in summer. An ordinary sized hide would cut 
up into about twenty-two pairs of shoes (without tops) 
and commanded $1.50 per pair, we selling them for the 
same price in cash to lumber concerns, making our profit 
on the goods bartered. 

The young Indian the year prior to getting married 
always exerted himself to show how many moose he 
could kill. This was their boast and pride to show the 
were good nroviders of food. The Indian nature to kill 
wou!d manifest itself at this time, and the numbers killed 
by some of the young slips is hardly to be credited. Older 
men with families never k‘lled for the sake of killing. 

I knew a young Indian personally whose mother had 
been left a widow with a large family. He was the 
eldest of the children, and that summer. began to strut 
about the post in fine clothes and mix with the men of 
the tribe. This is one of the traits that shows itself be- 
fore matrimony is contemplated. The k'lling of many 
moose was sure to follow these signs. That young boy 
actually killed to his own gun ninety moose. Averaging 
the butchered meat of each moose at the low estimate of 
600 pounds, we have a gross weight of 54.000 pounds of 
good, wholesome food. 

This section of country was in those davs. I venture to 
say, the richest in game on the continent of America. 
Every little creek or lake had its beaver lodge. and even 
on the main routes of travel one would see beaver swim- 
ming two or three times in the course of a day’s paddle. 

At the posts we lived on fish game and notatoes. Our 
allowance of flour was only 100 pounds for each man for 
the twelve months, and we used to spin this out by eating 
only a pancake or so on Sundays and a pudding on 
Christmas. 

The choice bits of the moose—the tongue and muzzle— 
the Indians brought us in quantities, the trade price of 
each being half a ‘made beaver.” equal to a sunpoced 
sum of fifty cents. This was paid in goods, and would be 
further reduced by 100 per cent. our advance for transport 
and profit. 
~ One cannot but look back with regret to those days and 
think such slaughter was murder. 

Martin Hunter. 





All communications intended for Forest awn Sreeau should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 
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The Use*of Dogs*for Wounded Deer. 


Oaxmont, Pa.—Editor Forest and Stream: 1 don’t 


care the snap of my finger for all the deer in the United 
States, and would not contribute a nickel to save the 
whole race from extinction, as they have been pests in 
all my fox hunting from their infesting woods we hunted 
and carrying our hounds far away. So I am not pre- 
judiced in their favor, but still, as a measure of protection, 
I would ask why you ardent protectionists do not favor 
amendments of the game laws permitting the use of some 
small trailing breed of dogs to trail wounded deer? Is 
it not probable that a large proportion of the deer wounded 
by “sportsmen” escape and die undiscovered? We all 
know what an amount of shooting a deer will take and 
be able to rur, and if some small dog, such as a spaniel, 
was used to trail a wounded deer, the shooter would get 
his deer and be satisfied; as it is, he only kills it (a linger- 
ing death) and forthwith goes and shoots another which 
he may or may not get, using two deer where one would 
do him. I only speak of the experiences and observations 
I had and made in our western Pennsylvania mountains 
many years since, and I am sure that when we did per- 
mit our hounds to run a deer, if that deer was shot, we 
very, very rarely lost it, for Old Bulger, or Pete, or some 
other hound, could always be relied on to lead to the 
dead deer, after coming in on the finish of a chase. I 
certainly cannot remember an instance where we did not 
get the deer, if shot. 

Against this is the fact that hounds run any quantity of 
deer when nobody is ready to shoot them, and what the 
finality of the chase is is often unknown; but if spaniels, 
for instance, particularly the “good ones,” the “typicals,” 
etc., of dog shows—dogs with four cigar stumps under 
them for legs—were used, only deer so seriously wounded 
as to die a the wound would be killed. Anyhow, while 
it don’t matter to me, I wonder what kind of sport it is 
to shoot an animal with the result that it dies unknown 
and rots in the woods. Hurrah for humbug! 


W. Wabe. 
The End of the Everglades. 

There was a time when our schools taught the existence 
of a Great American Desert, and political economies were 
troubled to remedy a permanent separation between the 
eastern and western halves of our territory. That desert 
is now the Egypt of the modern world, and must con- 
tinue to supply the nations with bread till the “wastes of 
Siberia” take up a share of the burden. What has accom- 
plished these wonders? In both cases the railroad, that 
greatest factor in the civilization of our times. Supple- 
ment the road with the canal and even the parched and 
arid portions of the earth’s surface will blossom like the 
rose. 

Another wide district, considered a waste to all good 
purpose, was the swamp area, but a canal has been cut into 
the Disma! Swamp, and another into the Okeefinokee. 
There remains but the Florida Everglades, long unknown 
merely because of the terrors surrounding it to the im- 
agination, though it was never deadly or dangerous to the 
Indian or the hunter. Now the Everglades will soon 
become one of the richest portions of a rapidly develop- 
ing State that allows nothing to stand idle—a company 
has been chartered which will probably drain it by cutting 
a ship canal, and another incorporated to cross it with a 
railroad and telegraph line from the Gulf to the Atlantic. 
Therefore the visitor of a few years hence will find a new 
scenic route opened for his exploitation—leaving Jack- 
sonville, he can sweep across the State in a grand circle 
and return at his leisure to wonder how and why it was 
supposed the southern end of our State was once con- 
sidered uninhabitable. as well as uninhabited. We have 
already prophesied the existence of the greatest sugar 
plantation the world knows along a line of road from 
Miami to Tampa—it may be that some now living will see 
it—Florida Times-Union and Citizen. 


Sport in the Soudan. 


Lonpon, England, June 4.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Big-game trophies of exceptional interest have recently 
been obtained in the Soudan. It is something like twenty 
years ‘since sportsmen were able to shoot in this coun- 
try. Among others who have enjoyed good sport this 
season, are Lord St. Oswald, Mr. W. D. James, Count 
Potocki and the Counts Hoyos, Prince Liechtenstein, Mr. 
E..N. Buxton, Mr. C. Adeane and Mr. S. H. Whitbred. 
The trophies obtained, now being mounted by Mr. Row- 
land Ward. of Piccadilly, include elephant, lion, leopard, 
hyaena, buffalo, roan antelope, Mrs. Gray’s water buck 
defassa, white-eared kob, hartebeest, reed buck and 
gazelle. For the Natural History Museum at South Ken- 
sington, many of the army officers have obtained im- 
portant specimens, notably a fine example of Mrs. Gray's 
water buck, presented by Capt. H. N. Dunn. W. 


Gray Wolf Bounties. 


Morcantown, W. Va.—Editor Forest and Stream: It 
would seem that Sheridan county, Wyo., is the banner 
county for gray wolves. During the week ending April 
13 the State paid out $503 for wolf bounties. The two 
highest individual payments were to R. E. Poole, $105, and 
to J. P. Barton, $99, both of Sheridan county, the former 
having killed thirty-five and the latter thirty-three, at $3 
bounty. We hear from Ira Barcus, who recently returned. 
to Saratoga after a trip to the northern part of Idaho, 
which he reports as being a veritable hunters’ paradise. 
He brought with him the foot of a caribou and the 
horns of a white goat, both of which are abundant in the 
mountains of that region. Emerson CARNEY. 


Indiana Jacksnipe License. 

We have had all kinds of talk on one phase or other of 
the question whether or not a shooting license is neces- 
sary for hunting ag me ef in the State of Indiana. The 
matter may now be finally considered as settled by refer- 
ence to the following letter from Mr. Z. T. S s - 
missioner of Fisheries and Game, under date of June 7: 
“It is made very clear by the statutes that it is 
to have a license to shoot either j i plover 
birds, 


ther jacksnipe or 
act of March 5, 1891, which defines game 


i 


plover and snipe, and also the cueaipets, tattlers and 
curlews, defined under same head. comparing the 
above with Section 10, you will see that these birds become 
game and are protected from the first day of October till 
Nov. 10. By ‘also comparing Section 13. you will find 
that you cannot kill such birds without a license.” 


E. Hovucu. 


Another. Suffolk County Eagle Killer. 


SoME weeks ago we announced the arrest and trial of an 
eagle shooter on Long Island. On June 15 Game Pro- 
tecor J. E. Overton got another. This was one Pelton, of 
the town of Huntington—a schoolmaster if you please— 
who was charged before the local justice in violating Sec- 
tion 33 of the Game Law. The defendant pleaded ignorance 
of the law, and seemed to think that this should be an 
excuse. A small fine—only $10—was imposed. This is 
the second case tried in Suffolk county for eagle killing, 
and it is quite time the offenders knew the law and paid 
heavier penalties. It is hoped that hereafter these will be 
imposed. 


Sea and Be Fishing. 


ANGLING NOTES. 


Peet aN 
“Memories of the Months.’’ 


Tus is the title of an English book I have recently 
received from the author, Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart., 
whose universal knowledge and information upon the 
subjects of natural history, angling, fisheries, fishculture 
and kindred matters entitle him to be ranked as an en- 
cyclopedic writer upon field sports; one who writes so 
convincingly as to leave little room for argument, and 
with such easy familiarity with his subjects as to carry 
conviction with his conclusions. The contents of this 
particular volume are diversified, indeed, under more than 
three score of captions, from Mercy in Field Sports, Trap 
Reform, Protective Coloration in Birds, Fish and Game 
Reservation in America, Fly-Fishing, to Autumn Flowers, 
Tl e Age of an Eagle, and Mistletoe upon the Oak, but it 
is 5pring Salmon which has specially attracted my atten- 
ti n this evening. I fear that 1 am something of a heretic 
it my belief concerning the attributes of killing salmon 
fl es, and not being a grizzled veteran, I have sometimes 
v.ished that I could know the precise shade of color of 
topping, cheeks, tag or hackle that would raise a salmon 
that Iwas unsuccessfully casting for with an ordinary 
Jock-Scott that I would think contains colors enough 
for any well regulated salmon if he was inclined to rise at 
anything. 

When Mr. George Kelson once wrote me that a certain 
salmon fly would be improved, as I now remember it, by 
changing the color of a single strand of a feather in 
wings, then in hue not unlike the coat of biblical Joseph, I 
gave up in despair, for I knew that the niceties of colora- 
tion in salmon flies were beyond my comprehension, and I 
would have to plug along as best I could and kill such 
color-blind fish as came my way and were satisfied to in- 
vestigate something with movement in the water over 
their heads. Under Spring Salmon Sir Herbert writes: 
“We don’t waste much time at this season in discussing 
the merits of different flies. A Highlander’s imagination 
runs riot in change; a Lowlander is obstinate in prefer- 
ence for some particular pattesn, and turns sulky if you 
hesitate to conform exactly to what he prescribes; but a 
Norseman is sensible—all he stipulates for is size; pro- 
vided the lure be big enough to stir fish lying in a snow- 
fed stream, he sets no store by nice shades of color or 
variety of material.” 

It will be observed that the author does not say that the 
Norseman is more sensible than the Highlander or Low- 
lander, simply that he is sensible. I have another book 
written by Sir Herbert, “Salmon and Sea Ttrout,” and so 
far as I have had the time to read it, found it most in- 
teresting and instructive—a book that I have put down 
every time with regret that I could not read it from 
cover to cover. In this volume, under “Salmon Flies,” he 
says of a day's fishing when he killed five fish on a 
Butcher, though urged by his boatman to use a Wilkin- 
son, as being the proper fly for the water: “The only 
lesson that I could deduce from this day’s experience was 
that it didn’t matter a hayseed whether one fished with a 
Butcher or a Wilkinson, or any other fly in the whole 
repertory, provided it was of a suitable size, not too small 
to escape observation, and not too large to arouse stis- 
picion.” 

One experience of my own stands out prominently, for 
it marks the time that I made more changes of flies, size 
and pattern, to get a fish than ever before or since. The 
fish rose to a Jock-Scott, so torn and mutilated that I was 
a little ashamed to offer it, for it was really disr putable 
with half the junglecock gone, ditto tinsel and a piece 
hanging loose below the body; wings, body, hackle and 
horns simply mangled. I rested and changed flies, and 
changed flies and rested in the most orthodox manner, and 
returned to the remnant of a Jock-Scott that provoked 
the original rise and hooked the fish. 

’ There is one illustration in “Memories of the Months” 
about which I would like to know more than the picture 
tells me. The legend under it is Bargrennan Linn, and a 
salmon js shown in the act of leaping what is apparently 
a sheer fall of water. Just above the position of the 
fish there seems to be a shelf, but of this I am not sure, 
but to that point the distance from the surface of the 
water below is six times the length of the fish; to the 
crest of the fall the distance is about seven times the 
length of the fish. I have 7 into the book here and 
there to find if the height of the fall is given and some- 
thing about the character of it, but so far I find no refer- 
ence to it. I have been greatly interested in the | 

of salmon in passing up over natural and artificial 

and while the photographs made by Dr. Morris (repro- 
duced in Forest aANp Stream) have demonstrated that 
salmon can do wonderful leaping when it is 


necessary 
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Brown Trout on Deep Troll. 
Twelve years ago Mr. Marston sent me 10,090 eggs of 





Hampshire brown trout, and after the eggs were hatched 
I planted some of them in this State. I say some of 
them, for I divided the eggs with Mr. Peter Cooper 
Hewitt, who hatched his portion on the Hewitt estate at 
Ringwood, N.-J. There is a small spring-fed pond nine 
miles from my home, a private pond, the waters of which 
empty into Lake George. In this pond I planted a few 
of the fry from the Marston eggs, and said nothing about 
it. The owner of the pond had given his consent to the 
planting, and there was no boat on the pond, and he 
said there would be no fishing in it as long as I desired 
to use it. My idea was that the fish would get a start un- 
molested in the pond, and they or their descendants would 
eventually work down into the lake. I have never fished 
in the pond, and have visited it but once, soon after the 
plant was made and before the fish could have been large 
enough to catch had they established themselves in the 
water. Yesterday I met a man who asked me if I had 
ever stocked Black’s Pond with brown trout, and I said 
yes, though I had not even thought about it in years, and 
had to look up the date of the plant. He said that he got 
permission to fish in the pond, and caught one brown 
trout with bait that weighed 3 pounds, and lost a larger 
fish. The water was very clear and deep, and as he could 
get nothing near the surface, he arranged a line with a 
heavy lead, such as is used in trolling at the bottom in 
100 to 150 feet of water for lake trout, and trolled at the 
bottom of the pond and caught another brown trout of 
7 pounds. This is the first that I have ever heard of 
catching brown trout by deep trolling. It is scarcely as 
artistic as dry-fly-fishing in the original home of these fish, 
but deep trolling is a meat getting method of fishing when 
lake trout are at the bottom, though I never expected to 
hear of its being practiced on a fish that will take the fly. 


Fishing Rods as Lightning Conductors. 


For years I have maintained that our English cousins 
are more thorough in looking after the adjuncts of angling 
than we are on this side of the sea. A look at the pages 
of an English tackle maker’s catalogue will prove it to any 
doubter, for there will be found tools that the average 
angler on this side never thinks of as necessary on a 
fishing trip. There is reason for this, because they have 
beeen in the business longer than we have; but the English 
papers often contain discussions over angling matters that 
to a Yankee seem trifling. For instance, did it ever occur 
to an angler over here that he was in danger from being 
killed by a lighting stroke through the medium of his 
fishing rod if it happened to be of steel or have a steel 
center? This question has lately disturbed some of our 
English brethren, and the question has been asked if it 
were not dangerous to use a steel or steel-centered rod, 
and one editor replied, but his answer was not deemed 
satisfactory to a correspondent, who writes (really I had 
to read‘it twice to determine whether or not ‘it was a 
joke): “Many besides Brutum Fulmer have asked the 
same question. The editor’s reply is not an answer to the 
proposition. The answer should be: (a) For whole steel 
rods there is exceptional danger, the case being equivalent 
to grasping a lighting rod at its termination; (b) in wood 
or cork handled rods where the touch does not in any way 
come in contact with the steel, there is not only little or 
no risk, but there is protection, the wood or cork (espe- 
cially the latter) forming an insulator between the elec- 
tricity of the person’s body and that of the discharge from 
the storm cloud.” 

This to me is as funny as a reply an acquaintance of 
mine once made. He was an expert fly-fisher, using al- ° 
ways a very - fly-rod, and he had no earthly use for 
bait-fishing. friend showed him a new rod much 
heavier than the doctor was accustomed to, and asked him 
what he thought of it. The doctor balanced the heavy 
rod in his hand for a moment, and said quietly, “Yes; it 
is a = rod, and it will be very convenient if you 
should get lost, for you can stick the butt in the ground 
and climb the rod to get your bearings.” 


. N. CHENEY. 


Fishing on Lake Quassapaug. 

LAKE QUASSAPAUG is the handsomest bit of natural 
water on the earth. Not that I pretend to have seen all 
the lakes in the world, but I do not see what natural 
beauty could be added that Quassapaug—Lake of the In- 
dians—lacks. It lies in a basin on the top of the Middle- 
bury hills. To the northward rocky cliffs, half hidden by 
a heavy paee of laurel, rise from the water’s edge. 
Westward is a timbered slope; southward a level plateau, 
while sloping in graceful undulations to the eastward is a 
vast lawn, luxuriously verdured. Its waters are pelucid. 
No surface streams enter the lake. It is fed by several 
mighty springs in the clear, sandy depths, the force of 
whose flow produces a perpetual ripple on the surface. 
At the outlet, at the southern extremity, a roaring, foam- 
ing stream plunges down the rocky declivities, furnishing 
in the days gone by power for a multitude of mills and 
manufactories. Such is the descent that the water boiling 
from the buckets of an overshot whicel plunged directly 
into the penstock of a second wheel. For eight miles the 
stream works its way past mills, frets through rocky 
gorges, murmurs by pastoral scenes, until it loses its 
identity in the broad satonic at Quaker Farms. Six 
miles from Waterbury, the “City of Brass,” Lake Quassa- 
paug is the favorite resort of amateur Izaak Waltons and 
all sorts of pleasure seekers. George Wallace exercises 
the functions of a model boniface, ruling the destinies of 
the Quassapaug House, and is the personal friend of 
every summer girl and picnicking party in Connecticut. 
He controls the southward plateau. The eastward lawns 
are looked after and their primitive beauty maintained by 
John H. Whittemore, the malleable iron king, whose sum- 


mer home and grounds on the crest of the rival the 
H seats and are the pride the town. 
One feature of the lake is likely to be destroyed a 
projected line o cars from Waterbury. Its 

a taking feature in the estimation 
of those who enjoy absolute rest and . It is feared 
the vay an objectionable element, but 
the of progress cannot be for such con- 


ae, ve which it now cal te Seiseme of Wade 
laey, with o view’ w se their for a fish 
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with pickerel. By-laws were enacted for the protection 
of the same, and they were permitted to grow and multi- 
ply for several years. Then a fishing company was organ- 
ized, and a large seine was purchased. Certain days in 
cach yeat were set apart as fishing days. Then the seine 
wae be manipulated, the results divided among the 
fishers iti the ratio of individual subscriptions. Thus, for 
some yéars, Middleburians had their sport, though I have 
been told by some who participated that other than fishing 
it would have been considered very hard work, and also 
had all the fish they could consume at stated seasons. 
After a time rock bass were added to the supply, and 
then some one introduced a quantity of young perch and 
roach. Attempts to stock the lake with trout were frus- 
trated by the pike, who seemed to regard them as per- 
sonal perquisites. Bullheads and eels were indigenous to 
the lake. : 

But the people wearied of seine fishing, and, one after 
another, they dropped out of the company, until finally 
there could not be found a force sufficient to operate the 
seine on fishing days, and the custom was abandoned. 
Meantime the various kinds of fish multiplied and in- 
creased in size, until marvelous tales were told by resi- 
dents of the vicinity of huge bass and pickerel as ‘long 
as a boy,” seen sporting in the waters in the summer twi- 
light. These tales found their way to Waterbury, Hart- 
ford, Danbury and New Haven, and it was not long until 
the farmer boys were asked almost daily the road to Quas- 
sapaug; residents of the lake region told their neighbors 
at the “horse-shed class” on Sunday about the great 
strings of bass and pickerel that “two men in a livery 
rig” had taken from the pond. : 

A better fellow or truer sportsman than Milo Wilson 
never lured a 5-pound pickerel to its doom at the end of 
60 yards of grass line. He entered into the sport of 
fishing with a childlike enthusiasm that made a body 
happy to see him. To him I owe the knowledge that an 
Aberdeen hook discounts every other make for each and 
all sorts of fishing. He was not an erudite nor man of 
the finest social polish, but he would beat any man that 
ever came up the pike for catching fish. or was he 
above imparting this lore to his friends. Milo lived in 
Morrisania, and it was my knowledge of his desirable 
characteristics that led me to his house one warm and 
sultry July evening. After a supper, such as Aunt Jane, 
his estimable helpmate, only could prepare, augmented 
by relishes of his own raising in his own little garden, 
scarce the size of a dining-room table, I broached the sub- 
ject of a trip to Quassapaug and a day in the haunts of 
the pickerel and bass. Milo’s face beamed like the harvest 
moon, and happiness seemed to percolate his whole being 
and enwrap him as a vesture. Arrangements were quickly 
made on the basis of transportation on my part over 
against tackle and forage on his part, not forgetting his 
experience. 

With a fishing trip in view, Milo’s whole being was 
permeated with the consideration of ways and means in- 
cident thereto, and it was not till after midnight that he 
had the requisite paraphernalia for two assembled and 
put in trim, and would consent to take notice of either in- 
terrogatories or suggestions that had not fish in their con- 
ception. It takes about six hours to reach Wallace’s boat 
house from the Grand Central Station, allowing two hours 
for lunch in Waterbury and the six-mile drive over the 
Middlebury hills. We reached Quassapaug in the night 
and had a good, long nap, though it seemed as if I had 
been asleep about five minutes when Milo’s finger be- 
tween my ribs brought me face to face with life’s realities. 
“Did you come up here to sleep or to fish?” queried Milo, 
who, ¥ wes surpr’sed to find, had everything in readiness 
for a start to the fishing grounds. He stoutly maintained 
that he had had a nap, but if so he must have done a 
powerful 4mount of work in his sleep, and I told him so, 
eliciting a self-complacent smile. 

It was 3 A. M. when we had finally shipped our tackle 
and‘ pushed off from the steamboat wharf. A heavy fog 
bank rested on the water; when we sat at the oars we 
seemed immersed in a dense cloud of smoke, and were 
obliged to shape our course instinctively. By standing on 
the anchor rest in the bow, one’s head was above the 
opaqueness of the vapor. and the landmarks were dimly 
visible. So I allowed Milo the privilege (?) of rowing 
while I acted as pilot and sang out orders, “Port oar! 
Sta’board !” etc., until we finally reached the outer fringe 
of lilypads skirting the entrance to a strip of shallow 
water, caused by an overflow, when the lake outlet was 
dammed some years ago. I made ready to cast a spoon 
into the lilies and do a bit of skittering, when Milo sug- 
gested that we act on a plan which he Fad formulated on 
the road to the lake. Knowing from past experiences that 
it was always safe to take council from Milo in matters 
piscatorial, I quit my preliminaries and awaited develop- 
ments. Milo unreeled a half-dozen hundred-yard lines, 
which he fastened at intervals to the boat’s -gunwale 
nearest the lilies. To each he attached an Aberdeen hook 
with gut snell, slipped a cork half-split upon each line 4 
feet from the snell and proceeded to bait with minnows, of 
which we had ten dozen alive in our bait can. He had 
barely tossed the first line off and turned to bait another 
when in the faint light I saw the cork disappear. My 
first thought was that the live bait had proved sufficiently 
strong to overcome the float. But Milo, whose eye was 
also on the line, thought otherwise, for he quit his baiting 
operations and gave it his sole attention. The line ran out 
to almost its full length, and was getting dangerously 
near the lily thicket, when Milo arrested its progress. In- 
stantly the slack was absorbed with a jerk and the line 
whizzed through the water as the fish (or whatever had 
hold of it) inscribed a lateral parabola. . 

“Jimminy Crickets, but he’s a buster!” with which lucid 
observation Milo proceeded to manipulate the unknown 
and preyent the line from fouling the anchor ro After 
five minutes’ play, which in point of fact was hard work, 


Milo succeeded in landing a 6-pound pickerel without the . 


use of net or gaff. 

Meantime, in the intervals of watching Milo’s sport, I 
had baited a second hook, gotten it overboard and, while 
he was disengaging his fish, I had my hands full with fish 
No. 2. With a little assistance—not of my own seeking— 
T succeeded in landing it. -It was little more than half the 
= of the initial catch, but it made up in gaminess what 

in 

For the next half-hour it was a nice problem to bait a 
hook and get it into the water in the intervals allowed us 
by the pickerel, which seemed bent on getting caught. It 


‘in the matter of‘ landing them. 


was not unusual to have three fish on hook simultaneously, 
and we were compelled to ignore all preconceived notions 

; —— both gaff and 
landing net, the moment a cork disappeared we simply 
exercised brute force and pulled in hand over hand, and, 
strange to say, in a catch of 160 fish, several better than 
4 pounds in weight, we did not lose a dozen. 

Just before sunrise Milo made the depressing discovery 
that our live bait had been used up. We rowed in toward 
a rocky shore, adjusted some roach hooks; and, with 
worms for bait, caught a quantity of shiners. By careful 
handling and slipping them at once into the water bucket 
we managed to secure some dozens of a rather large bait. 
The last shiner I caught was firmly hooked, and as Milo 
had the anchor up I did not stop to take it off, but allowed 
it to drag over the edge of the boat as we rowed back to 
our former fishing grounds. Suddenly the end of the 
pole flew up, barely missing my nose, and shot overboard. 
Supposing it had caught a lilypad or snag, great was my 
surprise to see the pole shooting along the surface, ma- 
king an occasional dive. Milo backed water and we rowed 
in pursuit. Reaching over the gunwale, I caught the 
pole and with not so much as a shadow of ceremony 
swung into the boat one of the biggest rock bass I ever 
saw. 

But now the sun shone with fierce heat, we were sated 
with fish, and, after landing a couple more pickerel, we 
rowed for the landing. Eviscerating a dozen of the larger 
pickerel and the bass, which I claimed as especially my 
own, we gave the remainder to some other fishermen and 
turned our faces homeward, well pleased with Lake Quas- 
sapaug as a fishing proposition. 

SAMUEL MANSFIELD STONE. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Bass and ’Lunge. 


Curcaco, Ill., June 15.—The bass fishers of Chicago are 
threatened with a frog famine to-day. Owing to some un- 
foreseen and unknown cause, the natural Indiana output 
of these speckled beauties is a shade shy this morning, and 
the tackle stores are filled with crowds of irate anglers 
who will probably be forced to depart for their customary 
fishing grounds this afternoon without the well filled frog 
basket which makes a part of the Chicago bass fisher- 
man’s outfit. 

Among those who leave this afternoon or evening for 
the lakes of upper Illinois are Mr. I. B. Belasco, his 
friend Mr. Ainsworth, Mr. Charles Lawrence, Mr. H. 
Miner, Mr. William Dubois, Mr. Charles Olk, Mr. L. 
Lowe, Dr. Friend and Mr. Alex Friend. Mr. Garrett 
takes a party of friends up to Billy Tuohy’s place on 
Eagle Lake this afternoon. 

Thus far no very extraordinary fishing has turned 
up among our, bass lakes. The average catch for the good 
bait-caster has not been more than six or eight bass a 
ae and evening’s fishing. The intense heat_of this 
week, followed by heavy rains, may have changed the 
fishing conditions, and perhaps we shall hear of better 
sport, although the season is now growing late for the 
best of the fun at bait-casting for bass. 

Elmer Wilkinson was at Dayton, IIl., last week and 
caught eight small-mouth bass and a few pike in the Fox 





- River at that point. 


The George Wheelock party, which has been located 
about eight miles from Conover, Wis., for the past ten 
days, is having good sport with bass and muscallunge. 
Mr. Wheelock has sent down to some friends in the city 
one muscallunge weighing 22 pounds, which is the larg- 
est “lunge of which I have any authentic word this spring. 


Spring Run of White Bass. 


I was speaking recently of the run of cisco at Lake 
Geneva, Wis., which takes place every year early in the 
month of June, attention being called to the fact that the, 
cisco run was at that time just beginning. There is an- 
other piscatorial pilgrimage which ought to be included 
in these Western spring Testes, although I have never 
seen it mentioned in the columns of any sporting paper. 
This is the great run of white bass in the Wolf River of 
Wisconsin, a matter which is entitled to considerable 
notice from the standpoint of the angler and the naturalist. 
At this writing the run for this year is just over, or, 
perhaps more accurately stated, the fish are returning 
down the Wolf River after having made their journey to 
its head waters. 

These white bass breed in great numbers in Lake Michi- 
gan, and these runs into the streams on both sides of 
Lake Michigan are not uncommon at differént points. 
At St. Joseph they sometimes go into the mouth of the 
river, and at Grand Haven these big schools are also 
occasionally chronicled. The white bass of the Wolf River 
breed either in Lake Michigan or in Lake Winnebago, 
probably in the latter sheet of water, although they may 
come up in Winnebago from Lake Michigan. They are 
the source of considerable profit to the net fishermen, who 
are so keen in their pursuit that they make abundant 
trouble for the authorities of the Fish Commission, who 
have done all they could to restrict the injurious and 
destructive fishing for this and other fishes of Lake 
Winnebago. Each year, usually about the first week in 
June, these white bass seem to congregate in one great 
body at the mouth of the Wolf River, and they pass up 
above the Butte des Morts country and ascend the Wolf 
River in one enormous school. The surface of the water 
is at times broken.into a myriad of ripples, the fish swim- 
ming close to the surface, in: the same manner as may 
be sometimes noticed in schools of small black bass or 
schools of croppies, or, less frequently, schools of yellow 
perch. At such times the river is absolutely alive with 
these fish. The school has been known to cover the river 
for a length of nearly twenty miles, and at any point 
within that distance one may at such times take all the 
white bass he wishes, It may be supposed that the resi- 
dents of that country hail the arrival of the white bass 
run with joy, and while the schools are passing the river 
is dotted with boats, all busy im taking the bass.. At such 
times they take the artificial fly with perfect readinees 
and offer very considerable sport. The native fishermen 
usually use small minnows or piece of minnows. The 
catch is limited practically only by the patience of the 
fisher, and 100.or more is not an unustal take. 

These white bass should not be confused with the crop- 


pie or strawberry bass, which is sometimes called locally 

the silver bass or the white bass. It is’ in weight rarely 

over a pound and a half, and about one pound is about 

the average weight of the fish during the spring run. It 

is a gamy little fellow and very fine upon the table. I 

should classify this run, that of the cisco of Lake Geneva 

and that.of the mooneyes, or moon-eyed shad in the river, 
at Neenah, Wis., as being the three great spring pil- 

grimages among the Western fishes. 


Trout, 


Some of these facts regarding the run of white bass 
were gathered the other day while in company with Mr. 
Graham H. Harris, President of the School Board, I was 
journeying with Mr. John D. McLeod, of Milwaukee, for 
a day or so on that beautiful little trout preserve of 
which I have often spoken so enthusiastically. This 
stream—the Pine River, about eighteen miles from Wau- 
paca—is controlled by Mr. B. K. Miller and Mr. McLeod, 
of Milwaukee, and is no doubt the best private trout 
water in the State. Mr. Harris, who is an enthusiastic 
fly-fisherman, was anxious to see this stream, and Mr. 
McLeod promised him very confidently that he would 
see some good sport. Up to that time the spring had been 
rather backward, and although some very nice takes of 
trout had been made, the fishing had been peculiarly 
erratic. It was supposed that the spell of warm weather 
would put the trout on the feed in good shade, and that 
we would have the cream of the season’s fishing. Con- 
trary to our expectations, however, a cold northeast wind 
continued to blow, and whether there is anything in the 
proverb about an east wind or not, we certainly had 
nothing like the trout fishing which we had a right to 
expect. From a dozen to two dozen small trout daily 
was all one rod could produce, and this only after the 
steadiest and most patient work at casting all day long. 
This is a fly-fishing game which these Milwaukee gentle- 
men put up and the tyro in the art of fly-casting need not 
expect to take any trout on this stream, which is deep and 
clear as glass, and can be fished only from the bank. Mr. 
Harris, who uses split bamboo rods of his own make, and 
who is a skillful fly-caster and the wielder of a very long 
line, found that the fish were timid to the last degree. 
This was not the reason for poor baskets, for the fact 
was that no good fish were rising, and only an occasional 
little fellow would turn over at some passing insect. As 
usual, Mr. McLeod took the best basket of fish on the 
fly. He aid not fish so steadily as Mr. Ilarris and my- 
self, being disgusted with his beauties because they would 
not do as he liked. Yet he took three nice trout in 
the morning, and in the afternoon, in the course of a few 
moments on an utterly impossible reach of open, shallow 
water just back of the club house succeeded in killing 
ten handsome trout on the fly. In order to take home a 
few trout, Mr. McLeod and | resorted to the use of cut 
bait for a little while in the afternoon, and I am ashamed 
to confess that I took over a dozen handsome trout in 
ee whose weight exceeded all that I had killed on 
the fly. 

Mr. McLeod and the club guardian, William Wood, are 
anxious to kill down some of these larger trout, as they 
think this improves the fly-fishing, so once in a while 
they take out some of the larger ones in the only way in 
which they can_be killed—by bait-fishing. William Wood 
is still studying over the problem of keeping his trout on 
the club preserves. As it is, this private hatchery is 
feeding about ten miles of open water above the preserves. 
One of these days Mr. Miller and Mr. McLeod will take 
up seriously the matter of fencing in their trout, and if 
they do begin it they are apt to complete the matter in a 
thorough and satisfactory manner. 

I presume one reason the trout were not rising better lay 
in the fact that they were full of this same larve which 
William Wood called “stick bait.” The stomachs of these 
trout were full of these black bits. Yet Mr. McLeod 
tells me that later in the summer and at times when the 
trout are rising most eagerly to the fly they find their 
stomachs distended with this same sort of food, of which 
this stream has the greatest abundance, apparently at 
nearly every season of the year. 

Mr. Harris says that he has never seen a stream which 
held so large an amount of fishing water as this stream 
in which we were fishing. Indeed, there is hardly a foot 
of it which ought not to be fished by the fly-fisherman. 
In many of the wild streams of Wisconsin the hanks are 
hard or rocky, so that as one goes down stream he sees 
practically all the fish which the waters hold. Now on the 
Pine the banks are of turf and the stream undercuts them, 
leaving great caverns of an unknown extent under the 
overhanging banks. It is here that the trout lie, and if 
one stand on the bank he will very often pull out a whole 
school of them, some lusty ones, which he would never 
have dreamed lived in such a water. The streani aver 
ages only from 20 to 30 feet in width, although there are 
some wide and very deep holes running perhaps 6 or & 
feet in water. Mr. McLeod was much disappointed that 
he could not show his guests any better sport, yet he has 
no reason in the world for feeling that way. We surely 
had fish enough to eat; and we surely had the privilege of 
catching trout if we could, and they were surely there to 
catch, as we could see at any minute of the day. 

By the way, there has been a little addition built to the 
lodge which Mr. Miller has on the Pine, and the little 
cottage is now one of the most artistic woods dwelling: 
which it has ever been my fortune to see. It is all made 
of tamarack logs, and the railings of the balcony, the grille 
work for the screens inside, the hat racks, tables, picture 
frames, and indeed everything else about the place. are 
made from the native woods which grow about. A very 
handsome support for the big oak table is made out of a 
single stump, its spreading roots being nailed fast to the 
floor. Mr. McLeod is developing new artistic tastes in 
decoration every year. This spring he manufactured a 
couple of portiéres out of burlap, on which he has dis- 
played his ability as an Indian artist, using the crude 
colors and the figures which one may see on the Indian 
robes. The effect is bizarre and very fetching. 

Mayor Harrison and Mr. Hempstead Washburne were to 
have fished the Pine this week with Mr. McLeod, but 
unfortunately were unable to get away. Mr. Washburne 
leaves at the close of this week for the Huron Mountain 
Club, of Michigan, where he is accompanied by his- family 

The reports regarding trout fishing this spring seem to 
show it as rather patchy, or rather more patchy than 
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trout fishing ordinarily is. Some good takes have been ° 


made on different waters, but of late for some unknown 
reason the trout are off their feed.. I have not heard of 
any very good fish ‘this week. The weather has been 
strange and unsettled, very cold for a long while and 
then suddenly very warm, with yesterday a very heavy 
storm, which extended all over the country up to northern 
Wisconsin and Michigan. Perhaps this heavy rain may 
have a better effect and set the trout once more on the 
feed. 


Dams on the Illinois River. - 


The committee of the drainage board, which has in 
charge the affairs of the drainage canal which connects 
the Chicago River with the Desplaines and Illinois River 
system. has lately made a ttip over the waterway as far 
as the Mississippi River. During the trip an examination 
was made of all the dams which cross the Illinois River, 
including those at Copperas Creek and at Henry, the 
former named of which is the same celebrated Copperas 
Creek dam which has figured so long in the Illinois fish 
laws. These dams have always been considered fixtures 
on the Illinois River, but there is reason to believe that 
they are to go. The testimony of all the inhabitants near 
these dams was that 'the increased flow of water turned 
into the Illinois River by the drainage canal retards the 
drying out of the spring overflows, so that crops cannot be 
planted until later in the spring than was formerly the 
custom. It is thought that were these dams taken out of 
the river the water would subside more qtiickly, whereas 
the increased flow given by the canal would give the river 
all the water it needed for navigation. The trustees have 
become satisfied that the Copperas Creek dam is unneces- 
sary, and they will recommend its removal. As to the 
dam at Henry, no decision has as yet been reached. These 
great obstructions to the flow of the Illinois River, never 
properly provided with fishways, have always cut off a 
large amount of the natural up-stream migrations of our 
game fishes. Their removal would seem to augur better 
things for the anglers along the Desplaines, the Kankakee 


and the Fox rivers, all of which are tributary to the 
Illinois. 


Chicago Fly-Casting Club. 


The following are the scores made by the Chicago Fly- 
a Club on their Saturday meetings of May 25 and 
June 8: 









Long Bait Delicacy 
Distance Casting Bait. 
Fly Feet, PerTent. Per Cent. 
Sy a LAs bn eibeosensanhspacesnst 92 83 4-5 70 2-3 
Be BEL i ashaesecestocnsonsesccesese 95 91 9-10 89 
Ti, Mb cn nsbaeweswoneiebevcebete 75 72 7-10 79 1-2 
iL, 4 si: ceobonnpesnseseesnseven 9s 93 3-10 91 5-6 
eee eee 83 93 2-5 &S 
G. A. Hinterleitner.. . 77 7-10 77 1-2 
E. R. Letterman.... » BS 45 86 1-3 
i, Mh. Mc sdpbbneph seen vodesosseciots 107 83 2-65 76 56 
St Sh con ctndueneenssconsesebee 75 87 1-5 78 56 
Se) ER  ccbenspnesvesbescecoe 3 3-5 84 1-3 
ih, Sn ciecbabbieeswheceeeeseeses 94 91 3-5 941-3 
June 8: 
ir i NL. <cncens senpwonsepete 87 85 7-10 86 
ir: i co rceebbbeessepoveresesen 90 95 4-5 = 
W. T. Church.. o~ 78 1-2 4 1-6 
H, Greenwood . 75 94 9-10 85 2-3 
H. G. Hascali.. .. 9 2-5 9 5-6 
ii, Sit) PD tccisecssonseneeespeonegs 75 96 1-10 95 5-6 
Th, iy ST poncocccccccencceoss 93 1-5 88 14 
i: di i bughedbhsusesscetevestescoese 98 1-10 04 1-2 
is. ls as nbbodsesovccvonsdchesese 70 93 1-5 87 1-2 
ig be need bbensacasnsestanbbeseas 93 94 15 97 1-2 
Winning scores, May 25: Long distance fly, F. N. Peet; bait 
casting, N. C. Heston; delicacy bait, A. C. Smith. 
Winning scores, June 8: Long distance fly, H. G. Hascall; 


bait casting, F. N. Peet; delicacy bait, A. C. Smith. 


Prairie River Fish Butchers. 


Mr. Henry Dudley, who runs a comfortable resort on 
the Prairie River, about sixteen miles from Merrill, Wis.. 
makes the following communication in regard to certain 


statements recently printed in these columns regarding: 


excessive catches of trout upon the stream near this place: 
“I have just read an article on page 427 which puts 
me in the light of one who is not doing justice to my 
patrons and to Prairie River itself. I wish to say in 
defense to myself, that if the fish hog wishes to stop at 
the different farmhouses along Prairie River and goes in 
the river with his pockets filled with worms, I do not 
know how I am capable of stopping him as long as it is 
legal. I do not own the stream, but if I am lucky enough 
to get a bait-fisherman as a guest here, he is in nine 
times out of ten transformed into a fly-fisherman, or 
else, if not of the true sportsman blood, is so shamed that 
he will stop elsewhere on the stream the next year, where 
the worm 1s not abhorred. I am doing all in my power to 
keep and make this an ideal fly stream, and do not want 
myself shown as one who advocates any such doing as 
published in your issue of June 1. I hope to get the co- 
operation of all true sportsmen in making this the best fly- 
casting stream in the United States. ENRY DupLey.” 


I am very willing to agree with Mr. Dudley as to his 
proselyting for the ranks of the fly-fishers, and indeed I 
know that he is not only a good fly-fisherman himself, but 
discourages anything but fly-fishing on this particular 
stream. I am glad to know that the men who took more 
than 500 trout did not stop at his place. This beautiful 
little Prairie River has a peculiar reputation as a stream 
suitable for fly-fishing. It has been loved for many years 
by those who like to fish with the artificial fly, and nearly 
every man who has sent a friend up there has done so on 
the supposition that that friend was a fly-fisherman and 
not a bait-fisherman. There is no open stream of the size 
of the Prairie which can long withstand the inroads of the 
bait-fish'ng public. If these two fishers who stopped above 
Dudley’s place had contented themselves with a decent 
amount of fish the matter would hardly have seemed 


worthy of comment, but when they take soo or 600 trout’ 


away from so small a stream they are taking more than 
could be done by fly-casting and more than the stream 
will stand. Most of the farmers along the stream, as well 
as Mr. Dudley himself, take the same attitude in regard 
to methods and numbers, and: perhaps before it is too late 
we shall see this river practically protected by this very 
wholesome sentiment. E. Hovex: 
Hartrorp Buripine, Chicago, Ill. 





The Forsst axp Sraaw is put to press each week on Tuesday, 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach ys st the 
latest by Monday and as much ¢arlier as practicable, 


Permanent Angling Trophies. 


A Method of Making Casts of Fish. 
Editor Forest and Stream: . 

Some of your angling readers may one of these days 
catch a fish of such dimensions or under circumstances 
that a permanent memorial of the event will be desirable. 
Where , the taxidermist can be employed to save the 
specimen, his art answers well enough. But there are 
many occasions on which it is quite impossible to avail 
one’s self of the professional artist’s skill in order to save 
visible evidence of an interesting catch, and in such 
circumstances at present the best one can do is make a 
measurement, or perhaps draw a sketch, of the prize on a 
piece of bark. Even the photograph is unsatisfactory, for 
an explanation of the size of the fish must accompany it. 
A plan by which a cast of the trophy can be taken with 
ease must be welcome, and as I have discovered a method 
by which very satisfactory results have been attained, 
others may also find advantage in knowing the art, which 
consists in pouring melted paraffine on the object, and 
when the.wax has hardened, removing the fish and filling 
the shell of paraffine with — of paris mixed with 
water to the consistency of cream. When the plaster 
hardens, hot water will remove the paraffine and leave a 
cast of the fish, showing every feature in natural size. If 
the model has been well posed, the effect is quite artistic. 
The paraffine can be saved and used repeatedly. 

If one wants a copper cast of the model, he has only 
to save the paraffine matrix and send it to an electro- 
typer, who dan deposit on the interior of the mould a coat- 
ing of copper, reproducing in perfection every line of 
the fish. Doubtless if one will pay for it, a cast in silver 
or gold can be made as easily a$ in copper. 

I have made several casts in plaster by the plan above 
described, and one that I made in copper of a perch was 
regarded by the United States Commissioner of Fisheries 
as sufficiently interesting to be exhibited at the Interna- 
tional Fisheries Exposition in Bergen, Norway, in 1808. 
There is practically no limit to the size of a fish that can 
be represented by this process, for even a shark could be 
moulded and cast in sections by it and the pieces put to- 
gether so as to give a complete figure of the creature. 
With small fish it is a very easy matter to make casts. 

At one time I thought that this method of copying from 
nature would be. employed by curators in museums of 
natural history to make metallic casts of interesting ob- 
jects, but thus far they have not become sufficiently in- 
terested .in the plan to ask for particulars. The amateurs 
and anglers can now take up the art if they are so inclined. 


Epmonp REDMOND. 
R>cuestaer, N. Y. 


New England Anglers. 


Boston, June 15.—Mr. Felix Tausig has returned to 
Boston from his fishing trip to the preserve of the Lauren- 
tide Club, of Canada, of which club he is a member. With 
his fishing friend, Mr. Pickert, also of Boston, some most 
happy fishing days have been spent. They were over 
seventy miles north of Quebec, well into the north woods. 
The preserve of the club includés the fishing and hunting 
rights of about 400 square miles of territory. Numerous 
lakes, ponds and«streams are a feature of that part of 
the country, all stocked with squaretails, or brook trout. 
They caught all they cared for. A beautiful catch was 
shown to a few of Mr. Tausig’s friends on Friday. In 
the catch were trout up to 3% pounds, with none smaller 
than % pound. This is about as the trout run in those 
virgin waters, though larger fish are frequently taken. 
The largest taken this year weighed 4% pounds, but they 
are sometimes taken as large as 7 pounds. The fishermen 
took a great many—all they could use with their three 
guides, and a good supply to bring home. Fly-fishing was 
good, and Mr. Tausig says that it was great sport. They 
were up betimes in the morning, for the mornings were 
too beautiful even to recline on the luxurious bough beds 
made up by the deft-fingered Indian guides. These guides 
are satisfied to work for $1.25 a day, and are untiring for 
the comfort of the sportsman. They saw two beautiful 
caribou and plenty of signs of other game. The gentle- 
men are much pleased with fishing in that part of Canada, 
the only drawback being the disagreeable license required. 
But a member of the club escapes this. 

Mr. Frank Wise is at home from his spring fishing trip 
to Nova Scotia. With.a couple of West Newton friends 
he had good sport. They are much in love with the lakes 
and streams back of Yarmouth. Mr. Wise’s friend, Mr. 
Boss, who has usually accompanied him ‘on his spring 
fishing trips to Nova Scotia, went this year to New Bruns- 
wick instead, to a section on the Bonnie River, where he 
found good fishing. 

One has to have a permit to fish Fresh Pond in Cam- 
bridge, which pond is controlled by the Cambridge Water 
Board. These permits are few and far between, and come 
somewhat in the nature of political favors. But Lieut. 
Angus McDonald and Charles Gove have made a big 
catch there. -They landed about 18 pounds of pickcrel in 
one day, and under one permit. One pickerel weighed 
over 5 pounds, and. was pronounced the largest pickerel 
ever taken from that pond. Mr. Gove captured the big 
fish, Mr. McDonald happening to be rowing at the time. 
The members of the Water Board and City Council were 
inspecting the Fresh Pond Pumping Station at the time 
the fish were brought ashore, and the catch was much 
admired. Now all the officials will want permits to 
fish there. 

June 17.—To-day—Bunker Hill Day—is a holiday in 
Boston and Charlestown, but fishermen are not generally 
fond of firecrackers and empty parade, ard a good many 
fishing trips were planned, and trains taken Saturday 
evening. Brooks in New Hampshire and Maine were 
to be visited and expectations were great. Mr. W. T. 
Farley and Frank. Morse went to a-pond in the Chocorna 


region last week. ‘ They fished one day, without a trout. 


That night the people at the hotel told them of another 


pond where they would pe stire of some trout. They 


early visited 


that’ pond. ” found the water very . 
clear; Bint the fish Qld pot bite ing down they coun 


sce Gk Oe “about. At. last ked up one, and 
behold! it was a out. d Bean 
hd a ile te sce a oe ar poe Ne H,, 


The Maine Sportsmen’s Fish and Game Association is 
booked’ for Kineo, Moosehead, for its annual summer 
outing, from July 6 to 15. Programmes of sport will 
be arranged, while the evening literary exercises will con- 
sist of a discussion of the circumstances of the repeal of 
the September law, opened by Commissioner Carleton, and 
the Proper Policy ofthe State Toward its Guides, ned 
by W..E. Parsons, of Foxcroft. Commissioner Henry 
O. Stanley, whose term of appointment expires next win- 
ter, has announced in the papers that he is a candidate 
for reappointment. He is in love with the work of fish 
propagation, and the feeling among the best of sports- 
men, with whom I have talked is that he should con- 
tinue in it. Summing up the total catch of salmon at Lake 
Auburn, Me., on Memorial Day, it is reported-the num- 
ber was sixty, with a total weight of about 300 pounds. 
This was about the best day ever recorded at that lake, 
and it should be remembered that Lake Auburn never 
knew what a salmon was till Henry O. Stanley put them 
in there. 

Reports from Moosehead note good fishing last week. 
Fred S. Lufkin, of Gloucester, Mass., was high line for 
the week. Early in the week he took in two hours’ fishing 
two trout weighing 414 pounds each; two togue, of about 8 
pounds each, and one salmon, of 5 pounds weight. The 
Owl Club, of Boston, has been having good fishing. Two 
of the best strings consisted of five trout and twenty-four 
togue, about 100 pounds, and sixteen trout and togue, 48 
pounds. Dr. C. W. Deering, of Boston, and J. F. Hutchin- 
son, of Lexington, Mass., have both taken salmon of 
about 4 pounds, and Miss Murphy, of Boston, a togue of 
6 pounds. Mr. Lowell, of Worcester, has caught a sal- 
mon of 4% pounds. The number of salmon taken is a 
surprise to everybody, and it must not be forgotten that 
there were no salmon in Moosehead till put there by Com- 
missioner Henry O. Stanley. 

At the Rangeleys the fishing is good, the season hold- 
ing out remarkably well. Sportsmen from all parts of 
the country are at the different Rangeley resorts. Much 
fishing is done at the outlying ponds, as well as on the 
lakes. A catch of 10 or 15 pounds of trout in a day’s 
fishing at these ponds is nothing at all unusual. «It is 
thought that the heavy rains and cold winds have pro- 
longed the spring fishing season. Some of the fishermen 
recorded have visited those resorts for many years. Mr. 
Loring Coes, fishing from the Mountain View House, 
has fished the Rangeley almost every season for the past 
forty years. He is now in his eighty-ninth year. Mr. 
H. W. Clark, of Boston, is another veteran angler, quar- 
tered at the Mountain View. He has fished almost as 
many seasons as Mr. Coes. This season he has to his 
record so far a salmon of 5% pounds, and another of 3% 
pounds, besides any number of smaller fish, all taken on 
the flys A partial record of the fish taken by’ guests of 
the Rangeley Lake House for the week is as follows: J 
J. Brigham, Springfield, Mass., 4-pound trout; S. S. Lunt, 
Boston. 34%-pound salmon; A. A. Call, Springfield, Mass.. 
three 34%-pound salmon; C. H. Hayes, Boston. 3%4-pound 
salmon and one of 4 pounds; W. ¥. Sturtevant, Spring- 
field, Mass., 3%-pound salmon; Mrs. R. H. Hinckley, 
Boston, 7-pound salmon; J. P. Morse, Brockton, Mass., 
salmon of 5%, 34, 3%, 3% and 6 pounas, and trout of 6 
and 5% pounds; Mrs. J. P. Mores, 3% and 6 pound sal- 
mon. Some good catches have also been made from the 
Mooselucmaguntic House. Mr. and Mrs. E. Coburn, of 
Lawrence, who are regular fishermen at the Rangeleys, 
have landed twelve salmon and trout, weighing from 1 
to 5% pounds. Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Clapp, of Boston, have 
taken fifteen trout and salmon the past week, weighing 
from 2 to § pounds each. Mrs. J. O. McFadden, of Bos- 
ton, has landed two salmon of 5 pounds and 6 pounds 
weight. Both fish were taken inside of an hour. .Frank 
Ridlon, of Boston, has landed ten trout and salmon, the 
string weighing 28 pounds. Sportsmen will not forget 
that there were no salmon in any of the Rangeley waters 
till Henry O. Stanley put them there. 

At the Megantic preserve fishing is good, and guests 
and members are beginning to assemble. Some fine togue 
are being taken at Arnold Pond on spinners. Henry R. 
Pearson, of Pittsfield, Mass.; D. C. Nickerson, of Leo- 
minster, and C. E. Dresser, of Boston, are making a tour 
of the preserve. They have had great luck at some of 
the ponds. Tuesday night they caught 108 good trout on 
Northwest Pond, fishing only a little over an hour. The 
trout were no fingerlings either. SPECIAL. 


Canadian Angling Notes. 


REPORTS continue to come in from Lake Edward of the 
splendid sport afforded by the trout of that and the neigh- 
boring lakes this season. Mr. E. T. Kulhn brought in a 
5-pound brook trout a few days ago, and during Dr. 
Zimmerman’s recent stay of a fortnight in his private camp 
there, he killed fontinalis on the fly up to 4 pounds in 
weight. Col, Blair, of Scranton, Pa., and his friend, Mr. 
Shaw, had a very successful experience last week on the 
chain of lakes west of Lake Edward. Lac des Belles 
Trintes, in the vicinity of Lake St. John, has also been 
yielding some very heavy trout. 

The chief attraction of the Lake St. John country, how- 
ever, during the last week, has been the success attending 
the opening of the ouananiche season at the Grande 
Décharge. Details of the principal catches -have not 
reached me, but telegraphic reports state that the fish 
are very aundant and are rising freely to the fly, the 
water being in splendid condition. Notwithstanding the 
early character of the season, the majority of the fisher- 
men.who have expressed their intention of coming up are 
even later than usual, so that the earlier men have special 
opportunities for good sport. : 

he rush to the ‘salmon rivers continiés. Mr. J. J. 
Hill, of St. Paul, will be here to-night to foin his yacht 
with a party of friends on their way to the St. Jean River 
of the North Shore. : 

Another important party left to-day by steamship Douro 
for the Natashquan and other rivers of Labrador. 

Lord -Savordale and Mr. H. Harris, of London. have 
gone to the Mingan ; John Mannel, Col, Whitehead, Mr. 

w.and Robt. Patterson, of Montreal, to. the Godbout, 
and Messrs.’ Morton Patton, of’ Montreal, and Edson 
Fitch and Noone Boswell, of Quebec, to the Trinity. The 
Moisie is being shed by its recent purchaser, Mr, Jevers 
W. Adams, of Boston, and his son and a friend, while 





the Natashquan party includes F,.5. Hodges, of Boston; 
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E. C, Cha broker, of ‘ York; R. W. Johnson, of 
new eee N. Toreide OF the yanuese, Mane 
actu Com ° surgical antiseptic supply busi- 
ae Mr. fe K S. Williams, of New Mork. 

Mr. Louis Cabot, of Boston, nephew, are on the 
Grand River of Gaspe. Mr. om Fottler, Jr., of Boston, 
on the St. John, of Gaspe; Mr. Gardiner T. Lyons, and 
Mr. Walter M. Brackett,‘ and Mr. H. O. Wilbur, and 
others, on the St. Marguerite, while the parties of Mr. 
Vanderbilt, of New York, and of- Lord Minto, of Ottawa, 
are still on the Ristigouché. One of the earliest parties 
on this river this spring had rather’ poor sport, but good 
reports come from the Chamberlain Shoals party, which 
killed a number of fine fish on the first day out. The 
Ristigouche Club waters are pretty _ occupied. 


. D. CHAMBERS. 
Quesec, June 15. 


The Potomac Threatened. 


Romney, W. Va.—Editor Forest and Stream: In an 
issue of the Washington Post recently I noticed an article 
on the pollution of the Potomac and its tributaries, which 
said the tannery owners would do all in their power to 
prevent pollution. As this statement is foreign to the 
facts and to what has already been done by these tannery 
owners, I would like to state that the Capon River, which 
was at one time a fine black bass stream, has two tan- 
neries on it, owned and operated by the Covers, who have 
purchased a site at Moofefield and are building a large 
tannery there. At. these tanneries on Capon River they 
have run all their filth and garbage into the river for 
years, although there is a State law against: pollution of 
streams. We can only judge their future by their past 
record, and as to the United States Leather Company, who 
have bought a tannery at Petersburg, eleven miles above 
Moorefield, will say that they have run a large tannery at 
Paw Paw on the main Potomac for years, and have run 
all their refuse stuff into the main Potomac River. 

With the cutting of pulp wood in the Trough and driv- 
ing it down the river, a new boom and lumber company 
formed for the purpose of rafting or driving white oak 
and pine timber down this beautiful stream, the two 
tanneries, one ooze factory. the cross tie rafting, a great 
deal of fishing and very little restocking of this stream, I 
fear that black bass fishing in the waters of the South 
Branch of the Potomac is doomed, unless adequate laws 
are passed and enforced to protect the fish and also the 
people whose stock are necessarily watered in the summer 
by this stream. Hoping the people who have taken this 
matter up in Washington will not be fooled by the empty 
promises or misleading reports they receive from these 
tannery moguls, I remain yours for pure streams, 

J. B. Brapy. 


San Francisco Fly-Cisting Club. 


MEDAL contests, series 1901, Saturday re-entry contest 
No. 2, held at Stow Lake, June 8. Wind, strong S. W.; 
weather, beautiful : 





Event Event Event 
No.i, No.2, No. 4, 
Distance, Accuracy, ————Event No. 8,——-——._Lure 
Feet Percent. Acc # Del. # Nets Castings 
Everett, No. 1..100 9.8 85 ve) 8 onan 
Everett, No. 2..100 83 90.8 78.4 84.6 
Golcher, No. 1..104 84.4 34.8 74.2 75.5 
Golcher, No. 2..116 79.4 91.4 75 83.2 
Grant, No. 1.... .. ihe 90.4 75.10 83.1 
Grant, No. 2.... .. 85.8 75 80.4 
Grant, No. 3.... .. - 87 71.6 82.3 
Mansfield ...... .. 34.8 90 78.4 $4.2 
Skinner, No. 1. 9% 79.4 75.4 65.10 10.7 
Skinner, No. 2. 97 . we a Ee 


Judges, Battu and Golcher; referee, Mansfield; clerk, 


Smyth. 
Sunday re-entry contest No. 2, held at Stow Lake, June 
9. Wind, strong S. W.; weather, beautiful : 





Everett, No. 1.. 9 87.8 91.4 75.10 83.7 

Everett, No. 2..100 ™) 8&8 76.8 82.4 

EE. sountacees 76 56.8 69.2 62.11 

Daverkosen ee = Ss a 

CGE - shinacase as be 84.4 73.4 78.10 

Turner, No. 1.. 67 81.8 81 72.6 76.9 

Turner, No. 2.. .. 86 76 71.8 74.4 

Young, No. 1.. 8&8 91.4 89 78.4 83.10 

Young, No. 2.. % 91.4 89 75.10 82.5 aaa 
Judges, Brotherton and Golcher; referee, Mansfield; 


clerk, Smyth. 
Spawning of the Winninish. 


Editgr Forest and Stream: 

I have been very properly criticised of late years for 
what I wrote in the “Fishing Tourist” some twenty-eight 
years ago regarding this species of salmon, to the effect 
that “in winter they are scattered through the deep water 
of Lake St. John, P. Q., and in June descend to the series 
of rapids below to spawn.” I will confess that I wrote 
under the impression that they were a landlocked species. 
My only ground for the conclusion was that the fish were 
never seen in the lower Saguenay, which is not marvelous, 
since it has a uniform depth of 1,000 feet from Tadousac 
Bar to the Chicoutimi. However, I would now like to 
repeat what I said in my “Salmon Fishes” in 1890, in 
revision of that antique hypothesis, that “in winter they 
are scattered through the deep water of Lake St. John, and 
in June ascend t wopige of the tributary rivers to 
spawn,” having previously visited the sea, which is easy to 
do ad libitum at any season of the year, as they are at no 
time landlocked or ice locked, which latter can be said of 
very few rivers on either side of the continent. 

CHartes HALLock. 


Austrian’ Fish | Exhibition. 

Unver date of May 1, 1901, Consul Hughes, of Coburg. 
writes as follows: “I have just learned that the Austrian 
Fishery Association will hold a large international fishery 
exhibition at Vienna during the latter part of September. 
1902, a large subsidy for this purpose haying been granted 
by the Imperial Austrian Department of Agriculture. A 
special effort will be made to havé as the principal figure 


of this exhibition a comslpte regseoniatin of the Aus- 
trian portion of the Adriatic Sea, the products of its 
fisheries, etc. In my opinion; this wotild be an excellent 


opportunity for United States, houses. interested in the 





Sshing 1 and.in the mantifacture of fish-takin 
apparatus to exhibit their goods,” - | . 








FOREST. AND STREAM: 


Fishing in Home Brook. ” 

CuarLestown, N. H., June 15.—‘Between, Casts’ is 
framed and glazed, and hangs over the other. corner of my, 
writing table, opposite to “Commissary Brook,” so called, 
I suppose, from the quantities. of trout it used to furnish. 
I made a trial last week of the little brook at the end of 
the village, in which I caught some yoy large trout three 
years ago, of which I wrote you at the time. My trip 
was not very successful, except for the evidence it gave of 
the absence of small trout. I saw no signs of any, for the 
first quarter of a mile, from the head springs down 
through the pastures, but when I reached the level mead- 
ows, where the brook is sunk, in a deep, narrow cut 
through the soft soil, I felt a gentle pull in the first deep 
hole, and on lifting my rod I swung a half-pound trout 
out, which dropped on the grass the other side of the 
brook. I dropped my rod instanter, and made a flying 
leap across the brook in season to catch him before he 
could flop back into the water, as their habit is, and break- 
ing his neck, dropped him into my basket. This done, I 
jumped back again, picked up my rod, and proceeded to 
examine my bait, for I had to use the humble angleworm, 
the brook being too narrow, deep sunk and bushy to admit 
of casting a fly, and found to my dismay that in my two 
leaps I had jolted every vestige of a worm out of my 
bait box, which was strapped about my waist, and my 
sport was at an end. I tried for a few rods further with 
what was left of the old bait, but cauld tempt no rseponse, 
and reeled up and came home with a nice breakfast relish 
for my wife and daughter. : 

The same Rip Van Winkle of whom I spoke in my last 
tried the same brook a day or two after and got eight 
large trout, but saw no small ones, and we both agreed 
that these large ones had run up from the Connecticut 
River. Von W. 





Keuka Lake Fishing. 


Batu, N. Y., June 10.—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
have just had a day’s lake trout fishing in Lake Keuka. 
My catch was twenty-six in all, large and small. I kept 
nineteen, all over 2 pounds. The largest was 11% pounds, 
the average about 4 pounds; so it will be seen that the 
average was good, but nothing very large. The fishing in 
Lake Keuka is better this year than it has ever been 
before. If any one wants good lake trout fishing, Keuka 
is the place, Will Dart, of Catawba (on the lake), the 
guide, and the central spot to stop at is Gibson’s Hotel, 
Catawba. The trunk roads are runnig excellent fast 
trains to Bath. It- takes two days now to get to Gibson’s 
from Bath via the B. & H. R. R. and steamboat, a distance 
of fifteen miles. The best thing to do is to take a livery 
from the D., L. & W. station direct to Gibson’s; the time 
a livery will take is about two and a half to three -hours 
through a glorious country. Messrs. Talmadge & Sons, of 
Hammondsport, have offered special rates from the D., L. 
& W. station at Bath to Gibson’s on the lake for readers 
of Forest AND STREAM. He will také one or two persons 
in a surry or closed carriage for $3. This reduced rate 
will only be given when the claim is made in the name of 
Forest AND STREAM. J. CHURCHWARD. 





Big Wisconsin Trout. 

Bertin, Wis., June 13.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Have been out for few days trout fishing at Benjamin’s 
Farm on the White River, a place that is fast becoming 
famous for big trout. 

One of the party, Mr. Owen Gudden, caught on Tuesday 
a trout 20 inches long, weighing 3% pounds. This gentle- 
man has the dist’nction of taking next to the largest trout 
out of White River. ' 

The honor of taking the record trout belongs to Mr. 
F. H. Josslyn, of Oshkosh. It was caught last summer 
and nearly cost the gentleman his life. as he was obliged to 
lay down on top of the trout in quite deep water. The 
measurements of the fish were 24 inches long, 12-inch 
girth. It weighed 4% pounds. H. 


An Absent-Minded Preacher. 


An odd circumstance happened once at Winchester. As 
Dr. Wilson was one Sunday morning going through the 
streets toward the cathedral, he heard a woman cry: 
“Mackerel! All alive, all alive, O! And on his arrival 
at the church he began the service as follows: “When 
the wicked man turneth away from his wickedness, and 
doeth that which is lawful and right, he shall save his 
soul alive, alive. O!"" These last words the doctor pro- 
claimed aloud, in the true tone of the fisherwoman, to 
the great surprise of the congregation. But the good 
doctor was so studious and absent minded that he knew 
not what he had done.—Household Words. 


Keeping Trout. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Mr. J. S. Van Cleef rather knocks all accepted ideas in 
the head when he says, in his article, “Unreliable Tradi- 
tions:.—II.,” that a trout should not be “drawn” unt'l ready 
for the frying pan. But I am always open to conviction 
and glad to be set right on this point, for I have always 
heretofore cleaned my fish on the stream. 

Fayette Durtin, Jr. 


Animal Humbugs. 

In. military stables horses are known to have pretended 
to be lame in order to avoid going to a military ‘exercise. 
A chimpanzee had been fed on cake when sick; after his 
recovery he often feigned coughing in order to procure 
dainties. The cuckoo, as is well known,,lays its eggs in 
another bird’s nest, and to make the deception surer it 
takes away one of the other bird’s eggs.. Animals are 
conscious of their deceit, as shown by the fact that they 
try to act secretly and noiselessly; they show a sense of 
guilt if detected; they take precautions in advance to 
avoid discovery; in some cases they manifest regret and 
repentanee. Thus, bees which steal hesitate often before 
and after their exploits, as if they feared punishment, A 
naturalist describes how his monkey ‘committed theft; 
while he pretended to sleep the animal regarded him with 
hesitation, and stopped every time his master moved or 


seemed on the point of awakening.—London Exchange, 








The Fennel. 


Fixiures, 


Sept, 2-5.—Toronto, Can.—Dog show of the Toronto Industrial 
Exhibition. W. P. Fraser, Sec’y. and Supt. 


Training the Hunting Dog. 


By B. Waters, Author of “Fetch and Carry: A Treatise 
on Retrieving.” 





XVIII.—The Force System. 


As the term “force system” suggests, it is a system of 
teaching the dog retrieving, which in part is accomplished 
by the exercise of force. As a title, it is misleading in 
its significance, since force is used only in the elementary 
stages of the lessons, and then to a limited degree. 

The force, as applied, is for the purpose of causing pain 
to the dog. The pain is so associated with certain acts 
which free him from it that he commits them mechanic- 
ally to avoid it. Pain of itself teaches the dog nothing 
whatever in the way of intelligent and positive retrieving. 
Its scope, however, is quite sufficient to enable the trainer 
to lay a firm elemeniary groundwork upon which the 
retrieving superstructure may be built. 

When left to the exercise of his own will in the use of 
his mouth, the dog is predisposed to harshly grasp such 
objects as he closes it upon. Under the schooling of the 
natural system, the manner in which he uses it 1s prac- 
tically beyond the control of the trainer. Indeed, his 
schooling, under that system, has a tendency to develop 
a hard mouth rather than to preserve a tender one. 

In the force system, the dog’s manner of using his 
mouth is under the direct control of the trainer. Tender 
grasping of the object to be retrieved isa feature of it 
from the very beginning. The dog notes that when he has 
the object in his mouth, pain ceases. 

The manner in which the dog uses his mouth to the end 
that pain may be avoided, and that which he uses when 
impelled by natural impulse, are quite distinct. The one is 
gentle, the other forceful. 

If cruelty is inflicted by any instrument which causes 
pain to the dog, the trainer should not, by any sophism, 
assume that the cruelty is inherent in such instrument. 
The cruelty, when it exists, comes from the application ot 
the punishment. 

Pain can be caused without any injury whatever to 
the dog. When the trainer loses his temper and muti- 
lates and shocks his dog to gratify it. he should not-for 
a moment imagine that the origin of the cruelty is in the 
collar. The latter being absent, his boot, club, shotgun 
or whip would be quite likely to come into use, and are 
then cruel instruments solely because they are so applied 
in a cruel manner by a cruel man. 

To teach the dog to retrieve from the effects of pain, 
some trainers pinch the toes, the ears, the nose, or apply 
the whip or collar. The latter has the special advantage 
of direct control over the dog’s mouth while the pain is 
inflicted. Pinching his mouth hampers him in the use’ 
of it. When the pain is inflicted by the other means enu- 
merated, the dog’s mouth is under but little control, hence 
the progress is less positive and less complete. 

In the application of force, intelligence, kindness, sym- 
pathy for the dog in his efforts to perform the desired 
act. good temper and a knowledge of dog nature are essen- 
tial to the best success. An ignorant man can apply more 
force, but he should not confound his senseless punishing 
ability with true dog training. The cause of pain is a 
limited aid to training; it is not the training itself. 

Retrievers trained after the force system are finished 
performers in their work. By virtue of this system, they 
have undergone a Ciscipline which left their dislikes and 
objections unconsidered. They have recollections of im- 
plicit obedience only as a means of avoiding pain. Their 
impressions concerning it are lifelong. 

A tender mouth can be insured under this system if the 
trainer has ordinary skill. Also, under it, the dog can 
be caught to retrieve whether he is old or young. The 
discipline further conquers and subjugates him in a gen- 
eral way, without impairing his independence or breaking 
his spirit. 

Any hurry in the training should be carefully avoided. 
The dog must have ample time to comprehend the pur- 
poses of his trainer, and to remember what associated 
acts free him from pain. 

After the dog will pick up the object and fetch it me- 
chanically, the so-called natural method is applied, and 
the dog is then petted, flattered and rewarded in his work 
to the end that his enthusiasm and self-interest are evoked. 

In the force system, the progress may be roughly differ- 
entiated into stages—namely, that in which the dog 
merely opens his mouth mechanically when he hears the 
command “Fetch,” as a preventive or avoidance of pain; 
that in which he will actively engage in an effort to grasp 
the object when he hears the command, if the object is 
held on a level with his mouth, a few feet in front of 
him; that in which he will follow it up and pick it out of 
‘the hand of the trainer or off the ground or floor, know- 
ing then fully that the act if completed will free him from 
pain; that in which the attempt is made to teach the 
dog to pick ‘up an object off the floor or ground. If each 
stage has been thoroughly. inculcated, but little if ahy 
difficulty will be encountered in steady advancement. — 

He further must be schooled to go after the object when 
or it is thrown. to a distance. 

If he fights the collar the trainer lets him fight it out 
at the end of the check cord till he entirely desists. 

A cerncob is a good object to school the dog on in his 
first lessons.. It is not repugnant to him; it is shaped so 
that he can conveniently hold it in his mouth, and a 
clean one can bé.conveniently used at every lesson. 

The first lessons should be given in a room, free from 
‘ disturbing noises and the presence of spectators. The 
dog should face diagonally across, on the right side, so 
that he will be facing an object held in the trainer’s left 
hand in front of him. 

The running free end of the collar rests on top of the 
dog’s neck. A piece of half-inch rope, about three feet 


long, is fastened to jt, The trainer firmly grasps the ¢ol- 
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lar close up to the dog’s neck, holds the cob close in front 
of the dog’s nose, and gives the command “Fetch,” pulling 
firmly on the collar at-the same time. If the dog opens 
his mouth to cry out, the cob is then instantly slipped into 
his mouth, at the same time slackening on the collar and 
stopping all pain. 

The first pull or two will determine the character of the 
pupil. He may be tenderly responsive to the force, or 
grimly sulky and mute, or disposed to fight. If he will 
:ot open his mouth to a jerk of the collar, the trainer 
catches it close up to the dog’s neck, twists his hand 
outward, thereby drawing the collar tightly and shutting 
off the dog’s wind partially and forcing him to open 
his mouth in a moment. The cob is then put in his 
meuth and the collar at the same time is loosened to end 
the pain. 

If he shows fight, the whip is administered while he is 
held to the punishment with the collar, and this is con- 
tinued till all the fight is taken out of him. 

After each command to fetch with the corresponding 
pull on the collar and insertion of the cob in the dog’s 
mouth, the trainer waits a few moments, soothing the dog 
kindly, to restore his confidence. When he holds it well, 
leave in his mouth a few moments and praise him. If 
he ejects it, replace it instantly in his mouth, at the same 
time giving him a sharp admonitory jerk. 

His little weaknesses should be studied so that ad- 
vantage may be taken of them. Make the first lessons 
short. There is plenty of time to teach the dog the accom- 
plishment, and there are two things therewith to ever 
keep in mind—namely, to avoid hurry and to keep in good 
temper. The dog must have time to comprehend the 
purposes of the trainer; to associate the command and 
pain with the act which will avoid the latter, and to 
memorize all the particulars which make up the lesson. 
When hurried or distressed from the confusion, he be- 
comes overheated and holds his mouth open while pant- 
ing, at which juncture he cannot close it on the cob with- 
out great distress. 

Each lesson should end in a romp after the collar is 
removed, thereby restoring the dog’s confidence and 
making a pleasant ending to the lesson. 

The first simple lessons should be continued till the 
dog will open his mouth promptly the moment that he 
hears the order “Fetch.” The next stage is to teach 
him to step forward and grasp the cob when he hears 
the command. The dog is now brought into active instead 
of passive obedience. He must act instead of being acted 
upon. The trainer holds the cob about a foot in front 
of the dog’s nose, gives the command “Fetch,” at the 
same time jerking him forward sharply to the cob, which 
he is induced to seize, and which he will seize when within 
reach of it if the preliminary lessons have been prop- 
erly inculcated. These lessons teach the dog to advance 
forward for the cob when he hears the command. When 
the dog has grasped the cob, or when he has in good 
faith attempted to do so and failed, the punishment should 
instantly cease. 

When he quite realizes the virtue of the cob in his 
mouth in affording immunity from punishment, he will 
object to release it even when the trainer so desires. Its 
absence after a time signifies that punishment impends. 
When he releases it, caress and reassure him. If he 
closes tightly on it and refuses to deliver it, no violence 
or impatience should be manifested. Grasp the cob in 
the left hand gently, utter the command “Give,” stepping 
on the toes of one of his forefeet at the same time. It is 
not necessary to pinch them severely. A gentle pressure 
will be quite sufficient to accomplish the purpose. The 
order “Give” will be promptly obeyed after a few lessons 
given in this manner. 

Up to this stage the dog as a general rule acts me- 
chanically. He steps forward and puts his mouth on the 
cob because the act saves him from pain. He has not 
perception sufficient to enable him to comprehend that it 
is necessary for him to lower his head if the trainer holds 
the cob near the floor in front of him. At this stage the 
dog’s natural inclination to grasp a moving object may 
be aroused, and then he may follow it up and grasp it on 
his own initiative. When this is evoked, the rest of the 
training is easy. The trainer caters to the dog’s inclina- 
tion to make it an amusement. The command “Fetch” is 
given, the cob is wiggled teasingly close to his nose, and 
when he follows after it it is moved two or three feet 
further on, till he overtakes and closes his mouth on it. 

Some dogs soon develop an enthusiastic inclination to 
enter into the matter as amusement at this stage, but no 
more playfulness should be permitted than is necessary to 
make the lessons cheerful and successful. The grave and 
the gay should be properly blended 

If the dog, however, refuses to be amused, the trainer 
lowers the cob an inch or two below the level of the dog’s 
mouth, and forces him to grasp it in the new position. 
Lesson after lesson the cob is lowered little by little as 
the dog becomes proficient, till at length he will take it 
from the trainer's hand held at the level of the floor. 

At this stage the dog in most instances requires extra 
patience in conducting his lessons. He has been habitu- 
ated to associating the cob and hand together. and has 
looked to the moving hand as the thing to follow when 
ordered to “Fetch.” Hence. when the trainer places the 
cob on the floor, uttering the command and taking his 
hand away, the dog is likely to follow the moving hand 
instead of grasping the cob. To overcome this, the 
trainer places the cob on the floor in front of the dog, ut- 
ters the command and then moves his hand to one side an 
inch or two only. If the dog goes to the hand. it is then 
an easy matter to direct his attention to the cob. 

As the lessons progress, the hand may be moved away 
to greater and greater distances, as the dog more and 
more learns that the cob is the matter under consideration. 

He can grasp it with much greater ease and quickness, 
thereby advancing better in his training, if two sticks 
about three inches in length are placed at right angles in 
each end of it. 

After the dog will pick up the cob when placed on the 
floor close in front of him, another stage may be at- 
tempted. The cob is tossed gently a foot or two in front 
of him, care being faken to have him see it when tossed. 
He is induced to go for it by kind inducement if pos- 
sible; if he refuses, he is forced forward with the collar. 

A longer and lighter check cord may be used at this 
stage, accordingly as the dog broadens in the scope of 
his work. 


. A great deal of difficulty will be encountered if the 


preceding lessons have been hurried or if have been 
imperfectly taught, either or both of which are quite 
probable in the first attempts of the amateur. If progress 
is made in a proper manner, each stage is easy and cer- 
tain, with the infliction. of little pain or none at al. If 
the trainer cannot conduct the spike-collar lessons in a 
proper manner, it is much better for himself and in- 
finitely better for the dog that the system be abandoned. 

If at any time the dog shows a disposition to bite the 
cob, some slim ten-penny nails should be tied half an 
inch apart, lengthwise to it, so that its surface is protected 
by the iron. This, against his teeth, is abhorrent to him. 
He will at first refuse to grasp it, but when forced to do 
so will carry it, and with exceeding tenderness. 

Next he is given lessons in retrieving a dead bird. It 
is better to protect it with nails at first, both to prevent 
him from pinching it with his teeth, to associate it with 
pain to the teeth if grasped too hard, and to insure a 
habit of tenderness from the first to the last attempts in 
retrieving birds. He will require a number of lessons to 
perfect him in it. 

Next he should be taught to refrain from going after 
the object till he is ordered to do so. It is better to 
make him “Drop,” and so remain till he hears the order 
to “Fetch.” 

In the lessons teach one order at a time. Do not order 
the dog to “Fetch” and as he starts to obey do not com- 
mand him to“‘Drop,” or “Toho,” etc. Such training balks 
and confuses him. One order and obedience to it are 
sufficient at one time. Good progress on the part of the 
dog is consequent to industry and good sense on the 
part of the trainer. If the good sense is absent, the dog 
should be held blameless. 

Each part in detail should be perfected. The dog 
should be required to remain passive till he is given the 
command “Fetch,” then to go directly to the bird, pick 
it up gently and quickly, and return in a direct line to 
the trainer. No nosing of the bird, nor dawdling on 
the way either when going to or coming with it, should be 
tolerated. The bird should be delivered to hand, and 
released instantly to the order “Give.” 

The retriever should*be thoroughly proficient in all 
the yard lessons before any attempts are made at actual 
field work, and then great care should be exercised to 
guard against two dogs attempting to retrieve the same 
bird, or against interference with a good retriever by a 
partly broken dog. A thoroughly trained dog may be 
demoralized in a few moments by such bad management. 

Some preliminary training may be given the dog which 
in a way will be of value in marking the flight of birds 
and in “seeking dead.” The cob is shown to him, then 
thrown in the air far away, where he can see it and mark 
its flight. He is not permitted to go after it till he is 
ordered to “Fetch.” He will then have some difficulty in 
finding it, and will rake the ground about with his nose 
in an effort to catch scent of it. The lessons may be 
varied by throwing the cob to the opposite side of walls. 
fences, bushes, etc., thus enabling the dog to see part of 
its flight, but preventing him from seeing it land. When 
assisting the dog to search for it, the trainer utters the 
command “Seek” or “Find,” or- whatever other command 
he may fancy, at the same time affecting earnestness in 
searching for it himself. In this manner, after a suffi- 
cient number of lessons, the dog will mark the cob’s 
flight quite accurately, will find it with reasonable quick- 
ness and will learn the significance of the commands per- 
taining to searching for it. 

These lessons should be given in moderation, as they 
have a decided tendency to develop the carriage of a 
low nose, a style of work which should be discouraged as 
much as possible in a dog used as a bird finder. 

In respect to actual field work, after the dog is per- 
fected in retrieving, the trainer should ever bear in mind 
that all retrievers are not alike even when perfectly edu- 
cated, and that circumstances alter cases. Dogs vary 
greatly in strength. A dog, physically small and delicate, 
might be an excellent retriever of quail and woodcock 
and yet be a poor retriever of prairie chickens, owing to 
their extra weight. 

The dog at best, owing to his construction, is not a good 
weight carrier. Moreover, when required to retrieve large 
birds on a hot day, he, if panting violently, may be 
forced to drop the bird so that he can breathe, etc. The 
shooter should have some consideration and charity for 
his dog under such circumstances. He has considera- 
tion for himself, as shown by his volumnious excuses for 
missing a bird, or didn’t know it was loaded, or resting 
in the shade when uncomfortably warm, etc. 

However well a dog may perform in his yard lessons, 
they canot be accepted as final data concerning his actual 
work afield. Carrying an object to hand is not all of re- 
trieving. The dog must have a keen intelligence, so that 
he will understand how to work intelligently to the gun; 
he must have a keen nose so that he may be able to trail 
running birds to their hiding place and locate the dead 
ones; he should have a pleasant. tractable disposition 
and take pleasure in his work; he should be able to 
mark and remember the flight of wounded birds, and also 
be able to distinguish between the flight of a wounded 
bird and one which is not. 

The finished retriever does his work expeditiously and 
accurately, because he knows what to do and how to do 
it. The poor retriever knows but little more than how 
to fetch a bird when he comes across it. All the in- 


Retrieving ducks and geese is too laborious work for 
the average pointer and setter. Furthermore. their con- 
stitution is not sufficiently strong to withstand the shock 
and exposure incident to it, if they are used as retrievers 
of wildfowl for any important lengths of time. 


Snapping Turtles. 


telligent cognizance of details is lost to him. 





SHERBROOKE, P. Q., June 12—How big do snappi 
turtles grow? One caught here was said to weigh = 


pounds. The species is exceedingly rare in this locality, 
no one ever having seen one before, as far as we can learn. 


. It was caught a quarter of a mile from water in pasture 


‘land. As he would not eat after being coaxed for two 


weeks, he was taken back and turned loose where found 
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Yachting Fixtures, 1901. 


Secretaries and members of race committees will confer e favor 
by sending notice of errors or omissions in the following list and 
also of changes which may be made in the future. 


JUNE. 

19. East Gloucester, evening Gloucester, Ma: 

20. New York, annual, New York Bay. 

. Duxbury, ladies’ day, Duxbury, Mass. 

22. Beverly, Corinthian, Monument Beach. 

22. Marine and Field, open, Gravesend Bay. 

22. Mosquito fleet, club, City Point, Boston Harbor. 

22. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. . 

22. Manhasset Bay, third serics race for Jacob cup, Port Washing- 

on, Long Island Soun 

22. New Rochelle, annual, New Rochelle, Long Island Sound. | f 

22. Columbia, club, City Point, Boston Harbor. t 

22. Atlantic, special, Sea Gate, New York Bay: 

22. Winthrop, special handicap, Winthrop; Mass. 

22. wanhaka Corinthian, second race for Center Island cup, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 

22. Savin Hill, Y. R. A., open, Dorchester, Boston Harbor. 

25. American, Newburyport, Massachusetts Bay. : 

25. New York, Glen Cove cups, Long Island Sound. 

26. East Gloucester, evening race, Gloucester, Mass. 

27. Indian Harbor, special, Greenwich, Conn. 

27-22. Seawanhaka Corinthian. opeotal. Oyster Bay, L. I. Sound. 

. Boston, City Point, Boston Harbor. 

Savin Hill, open, Boston Harbor. 

29. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 

29. Atlantic, annual, Sea Gate, New York Bay. 

29. Burgess, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 

29. Winthrop, class handicap, Winthrop, Mass. 

29. New York, cup defender class, Newport. 

29. wan. Corinthian, annual race for Leland challenge cup 
for raceabouts, Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 


JULY, 
} wo rot. oon Acleoter clonts Kempert. x 
4, ewport, Y. «, CU ender class, Newport. 
2. Indian Herbor, Greenwich, ‘Long Island Sound. 7 
8. Columbia, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
East Gloucester, evening race, Gloucester, Mass. 
., cruise, Gravesend Bay. 
Beverly, sweepstake, Monument h. 
. Shelter Island, club regatta. 
Duxbury, club race, Duxbury, Mass. 
Boston City, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
Corinthian, second club championship, Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 
East Gloucester, open, Gloucester, Mass. . 
Gravesend Bay Y. R. A., first open regatta, Gravesend Bay. 
Annisquam, open, Ipswich Bay, Mass. 
Larchmont, annual regatia and schooner races for Colt cup, 
Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 
Hartford, annual, Saybrook, Long Island Sound. 
Seawanhaka Corinthian, club, Oyster Bay, ng Island Sound. 
Pavonia, McInnis cup, Bayonne, New York Bay. 
. Canarsie, parade, Canarsie, Jamaica Bay. 
Penataquit Corinthian, annual, Bay Shore, L. I. 
. Columbia, Chicago, Lake Michigan. 
Burgess, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 
5. Lake Michigan, Y. R. A., Lake Michigan. 
-7. Biloxi, club, Biloxi, Miss. 
11. Atlantic, cruise, Sea Gate, New York Bay. 
Shinnecock Bay, club, Shinnecock Bay. 
Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 
Winthrop, special handicap, Winthrop, Mass. 
Mosquito Fleet, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
Riverside, annual, Riverside, Long Island Sound. 
Beverly, convention, Monument Beach. 
. Savin Hill, club, Boston Harbor. 
. Columbia, club, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
. Seawanhaka Corinthian, third race for Center Island cup, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. i 
. Burgess, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 
South Boston, ladies’ day, City, Point, Boston Harbor. 
Norwalk, annual, South Norwalk, Long Island Sound. 
8-9-10. New York, Newport series, Newport. 
10. East Gloucester, evening race, Gloucester, Mass. 
13. Moriches, club. . . 
13. Mobile, club, Point Clear, Alabama. 
13. Corinthian, third club championship, Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 
13. Beverly, club, Monument Beach. 
13. Winthrop, class handicap, Winthrop, Mass. 
13. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 
13. Larchmont, open, first day of race week, Larchmont, Long 
Island Sound. ; 
13. Seawanhaka Corinthian,. race for Roosevelt memorial cup, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 
13. Manhisset, special, Port Washington, Long Island Sound. 
13-20. Larchmont, race week, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 
15-19.—Interlake meet, Put-in-Bay, O 
17. Beverly, Buzzards Bay. 
17. East Gloucester, evening race, Gloucester, Mass. 
20, 23. Newport Y. R. A., special races, Newport 
Columbia, club, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
. Westhampton C. C., club. 
Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass, 
Savin Hill, club, Boston Harbor. 
Winthrop, Winthrop, Mass. 
Duxbury, ladies’ day, Duxbury, Mass. 
Beverly, Corinthian, Monument Beach. 
Winthrop, open, Winthrop, Mass. 
South Boston, club handicap. City Point, Boston Harbor. 
Norwalk, club race, South Norwalk, Long Island “Sound. 
Stamford, annual, Stamford, Long Island Sound. 
Seawanhaka Corinthian, fourth race for Center Island cup, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 
Trial race to select Canada cup defender, Chicago, Lake . 
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ichigan. 
Burgess, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 
Pass Christian, club, Pass Christian, Miss. 
New York, cruise, rendezvous, Glen Cove. 
Harvard, cruise, rendezvous, Morris Cove, L. I. Sound. 
. Canarsie, open, Canarsie, Jamaica Bay. © 
23. New York, cruise to the eastward. - 
24. Seawanhaka, cup Lake St. Louis. A 
24. East Gloucester, evening race, Gloucester; Mass. 
26, 27, Hull-Massachusetts, invitation traces, Hull, Mass. 
26. Erie, regatta, Erie, Pa. . 
Beverly, o sweepstake, Monument Beach. 
aveland, club, Bay St. Louis, Miss. 
Shelter Island, ladies’ regatta. : 
inthi club championship, Marblehead, Mass. Bay, 
Shinnecock 4 
Clift, Long island” Sound. 
Northport, annual, Northport, Long Island Sound. 
Winthrop, special handicap, Winthrop, Mass. ) 4 sons 
Seawanhaka Cogan, 2 race for Center Island.cup, Oyster 
Bay, Long Island Sound. . : 
hasset, fourth series race for Jacob cup, Port Washing- 
sd et, See tee eee Maal. 
ew cup races, 
29-30. Burgess, open, Massachusetts Bay. 
30-Aug. 3. Pan-American regatta, Buffalo, N. Y. 
231. New York, trial races to select America Cup defender, 
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June 22, 1901.) 


3 Cor Robert Center memorial cup races, 
eee Wasbin Sound. 

3 ue Port Washington, Long Island 

3. Hull-M: setts, club, Hull, Mass. « ‘ : 

3. Savin Hill, club, Boston Harbor. 

3-5-7. New, York, trial race to select cup defender, Newport. 

5 6. Manchester, West Manchester, Massachusetts Bay. 


. Misery Island, Salem Bay, Mass. 
East Gloucester, Gloucester, Mass. 

. East Gloucester, evening race, Gloucester, Mass. . 

. 10. Annisauam. Ipswich Bay, Mass. ‘ 

. Beverly, Van Rensselaer cup, open, Monument Beach. 

10. Winthrop, class handicap, Winthrop, Mass. ‘ 

10. Westhampton C. C., association regatta. 

10. Brooklyn, Gravesend Bay. 

10. Shelter Island, open, 

10. Boveri Van Rensselaer cup, open. Marion. 

= Bet penagumanttn, 0 ull, —— Stein 

ridgeport, annual, Bridgeport, Long und. 
10. Horsehoe Harbor, anna Larchmont, pong Island, Sound. 
. Bridgeport, special, Bridgeport, g und. 
10. Seawanhaka Corinthian, sixth race for Center Island cup, 
Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 2 a 

10-15. Chicago, races for the Canada cup, Chi , Lake Michigan. 

12, 18. American, Newburyport, Massachusetts Bay. 

17. Manhasset Bay, club ‘series races for points; open to knock- 

abouts (21 and 18ft.), cabin and open catboats, bay boats, 
Manhasset raceabouts and sailing dories, Port Washing- 
ington, Long Island Sound. 

17. Shelter Island, club. 

17. Moriches, o 

17. Wollaston, Quincy Bay, Boston Harbor. 

17. Corinthian, fifth club championship, Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 

17. South Boston, club handicap, City Point, Boston Harbor. 

17. New York, New York Bay. 

17. Winthrop, special handicap, Winthrop, Mass. 

17. Indian Harbor, annual, Greenwich, Long Island Sound. 

17. Seawanhaka Corinthian, seventh race for Center Island cup, 

Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 

17. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 

17. Savin Hill, club, Boston Harbor. 

17. Canarsie, Corinthian regatta, Jamaica Bay. 

17. Columbia, Chicago, Lake Michigan. . 

. Shinnecock Bay, association regatta, Shinnecock A 

. Corinthian, sixth club championship, Marblehead, ‘Mass. Bay. 

South Boston, ladies’ day, City Point, Boston Harbor. 

Winthrop, class handicap, Winthrop, Mass, 

Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 

pe , Provincetown, Mass. 

. Wellfleet, Wellfleet, Mass. 

bi Plymouth, Plymouth, Mass. . 

. Kingstown, Kingstown, Mass. ‘ 

. Duxbury, Duxbury, Mass. 

Beverly, Corinthian, Monument Beach. 

Westhampton C, C., open. 

East Gloucester, club, Gloucester, Mass. 

. Marine and Field, Gravesend Bay. 

31. Shelter Island, Club. 

. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 

31. Hartford, annual, Saybrook, Long Island Sound. 

31. Huntington, special, Huntington, Long Island Sound. 

31. Manhasset ‘Bay, elub series races for points; open to knock- 
abouts (21 and 18ft.), cabin and open catboats, or boats, 
Manhasset raceabouts and sailing dories, Port. Washing: 
ton, Long Island Sound. 

Larchmont, special, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 

GEPTEMBER. 

Indian Harbor, special, Greenwich, Conn. 

Annisquam, open, Ipswich Bay, Mass, 

Beverly, open, Monument Beach. 

Duxbury ies’ day, Duxbury, Mass. 

3. Corinthian, cruise, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 

Lynn, Nahant, Massachusetts 7. 

Gravesend Y. R. A., all classes, vesend Bay. 

Norwalk, special, South Norwalk, Long Island Sound. 

Sachem’s Head, annual, Saybrook, Long Island Sound. ' 

Larchmont, fall regal , Larchmont, Long Island-Sound. 

Atlantic, special, Gate, New York Bay. 

Pavonia, special, Bayonne, New York a 

Canarsie, ladies’ oor Canarsie, Jamaica Bay. 

Seawanhaka Corinthian, Oyster Bay, Long Island Sound. 

Burgess, Marblehead, Massachusetts Bay. 

Chicago, Chicago, Lake Michigan. 

Shinn Bay, open, Shinnecock Bay, 

6. a Corinthian, open special, Oyster Bay, L. I. 

und. 

Beverly, open, Mattapoisett. 

Seawanhaka Corinthian, fall regatta, Oyster Bay, L. I. Sound. 

— Sea Gate, New York Bay. 

ign .R. A., rendezvous. 

ew York, autumn sweepstakes, New York Bay. 

Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass, 

Brooklyn, fall regatta, Gravesend Bay, New York Bay. 

Larchmont, Larchmont, Lohg Island Sound. 

Indian Harbor, fall regatta, Greenwich, Conn. 

Manhasset Bay, club series races for points; open to knock- 
abouts (21 and 18ft.), cabin and open catboats, bay boats, 
Manhasset raceabouts and sailing dories, Port Washing- 
ton, Long Island Sound. 

14. Atlantic, fall regatta, Sea Gate, New York Bay. 

21. America Cup race, Sandy Hook. 

21 New York C.. fall regatta, Gravesend Bay. 


21. Manhasset Bay, fall regatta, Port Washington, L. I. Sound. 


21. Canarsie, commodore’s cup races, Canarsie, Jamaica Bey. 
28. Manhasset Bay, fifth series race for Jacob cup, Port Washing- 
‘ton, Long Island Sound. 


Our Boston Letter. 


Boston, June 16.—Last week Independence was put into 
the drydock at the Charlestown Navy Yard, her balance 
rudder taken off and the sternpost rudder substituted. 
This was done because it was found that the balance rud- 
der jammed so in the port when it was being turned that 
after having been turned to a certain angle it was very 
hard to get the wheel further over. In other ways the 
balance rudder was success, but this feature would con- 
demn it. 

It simply shows that there are yet many experiments 
to be made before balance rudders can be used on large 
sailing yachts. That they can be used has been shown 
in the trials of Independence. If ball bearings were put 
at the bottom of the rudder sleeve, when it was first put 
in place, it is likely that there would have been no diffi- 
culty in turning the wheel in either direction, and a change 
in this direction would have overcome the fault at this 
time; but as the time is so short for the yacht to receive a 
proper tuning up, it was thought to be impracticable to 
experiment. 

There is another thing which would tell against the 
balance rudder. Although it would perhaps be of great 
assistance in making quick tacks when sailing on the 
wind, it certainly creates a resistance when sailing off the 
wind, which does not help the speed of the yacht, and 
when any feature is not a help to a racing yacht, it be- 
comes a detriment to her speed. It is true that the 
balance rudder is more powerful than the sternpost rud- 
der in the proportion of its further position aft, but it is 
also true that the rudder kicks up more fuss under. the 
water when the yacht is sailing off the wind, and it is 
expected that most of the work of a racing-yacht will be 
away from the wind or sailing by it. . 

Another way of remedying the difficulty with the bal- 
ance rudder, and giving the water a chance to flow 
Properly around it, would be by attaching it to a skeg, but 
in the short time that is left before Independence gets 
down to hard racing, this was thought to be i cable 
and, besides, it is doubtful if a skeg could put on 
which would stay : unless it were made 
so heavy as. to put too much additional weight on the 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


wrong part of the ‘boat. So, the sternpost rudder has 
been substituted, which will be easier to handled, and 
under which, it is expected, that Independence will work 
quick erfough on the wind. : ' ¢ 
Another thing that. has been discovered in the trials 
of Independence is that she has been a bit tender. Her 


‘rig is too lofty and she thereby sustains too great weight 


aloft. In all of her trials she has been sailed in very 
light airs, except, possibly the day on which she took her 
involuntary jibe. Under these conditions she appeared 
to be very ‘satisfactory, but it was seen by those on board 
that she: might be at a disadvantage if she should run 
up against a strong breeze. To reduce this weight aloft, 
sft. have been cut off the-mast and 6ft. from the topmast. 
Two and a half feet will be cut from the head of the 
mainsail,: from the leach to the luff, and a sweep will be 
taken out of the throat of ‘the sail to make the head fit the 
gaff and.also to get more draft in the luff. 

When one thinks of reducing the total length of the 
spars 11ft. the thought generally follows that her rig will 
be greatly reduced. but such is not the case. Her head- 
sails, of course, will be cut to trim right, but only enough 
for this purpose. In all only about 200 sq. ft. will be 
taken from the area of the lower sails. As the total area 
of the lower sails is 10,981 sq. ft., it can be seen that the 
reduction is very slight, and so far as sails go, would not 
be noticed by even the most expert. With the spars it will 
be different. The Oregon pine topmast, which has been 
substituted for the spruce one, and 6ft. shorter, will look 
very dumpy in proportion to the length of the mainmast. 
This appearance was noted in the old topmast, but in the 
new one it will be still greater, and the spar will appear 
very short indeed when she is under sail again. 

If it had been possible, Mr. Crowninshield would have 
greatly desired to keep the rig as it was and put in extra_ 
ballast; but, as Independence has been floating very close 
to goft. on the waterline, this could not be done. In ma- 
king the changes above mentioned, the weight of the rig 
aloft is reduced without materially changing the sail plan, 
and the weight thus taken is ames to many more 
pounds of lead stowed in her keel. 

The conflict between the Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. and 
the Burgess Y. C., of Marblehead, has resulted just as 
your correspondent predicted early in the year. The con- 
flict comes in the Y. R. A. classes. In both clubs classes 
are provided for the Y. R. A. 25-footers and 21-footers 
for June 17. The members of the Hull-Massachusetts Y. 
C. contend that they have tried to go half way with the 
Marblehead yachtsmen in the matter, but with no suc- 
cess. In consequence, the difference in the prizes offered 
by each club for the contested classes is of interest. The 
Burgess Y. C.’s race is a club affair. The prizes for the 
25-footers is $10 and for the 21-footers $5. The race of 
the Hull-Massachusetts Y. C: is an open event. The 
prizes for the 25-footers are $50, $25 and $10. Those for 
the 21-footers are $40, $20 and $10. 

The Regatta Committee of the Eastern Y. C. is making 
great efforts to have the annual open race on June 29 a 

The prizes are cash and of very substantial 
amounts. ‘The feature of the races will be the admitting 
of yachts under 3o0ft. racing length. No yachts can be 
enrolled in the Eastern Y. C. which are not over 30ft., but 


-, for the open race two special classes are provided—one 


for yachts between 2oft. and 35ft. waterline, and the other 
for yachts between 24ft. and 2o0ft. waterline. In both of 
these classes a first prize of $50 is offered. If four or more 
yachts start in either class, a second prize of $10 will be 
given. In the larger classes the prizes run from $150 to 
$50 for the schooners and sloops, with proportionate sec- 
ond and third prizes should the entries warrant them. 
The Regatta Committee is trying in every way to reach 
the yachtsmen and there should be a good fleet of starters 
lined up at the races. 

At Lawley’s most of the yachts have been finished’ and 
have left the basin. The 86ft. steamer, designed by 
Arthur Binney, for C. B. Borland, had her trial trip last 
week, in which she developed over fifteen knots. The 
Wiggin Y. R. A. 21-footer, which was designed by Fred 
Lawley, has been launched. She is a very clean looking 
boat, and should make a good showing in her class. The 
interior of the Eno 120ft. steam yacht is being finished up. 
The Crane 7oft. steam yacht is nearly plated. The Binney 
7oft. steam yacht received her boilers last week. Fred 
Lawley has an order to design a 56ft. schooner for New 
York parties. 

Most of the yacht clubs have taken advantage of the two 
holidays and the half holiday to make cruises. Some 
of them have arranged elaborate ‘programmes with racing 
runs each day. The Boston Y. C. will cruise to Marble- 
head and Gloucester, the South Boston Y. C. to Marble- 
head and the Winthrop will go on a blind cruise. Most of 
the smaller clubs m Dorchester Bay are also on cruises. 

: Joun B. KItieen. 


Constitution’s Breakdown. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

For many years I have been a sailor, but I am not a 
yachtsman, and do not profess to know much about yacht- 
ing. At the same time, I am greatly interested in the 
forthcoming contest for the America Cup, and read all 
that I can about the vessels likely to compete for it. 

I am greatly impressed by the fact that recently several 
of these boats have been disabled in what appears to be 

. moderate weather, and under circumstanecs which seem to 
show that they are carrying far too much sail and are 
fitted out with spars that are far too weak. Is it not the 
fact that, in the effort to turn out a vessel which shall win 
the Cup, designers are sacrificing everything to speed, and 
are trying to construct mere racing machines of no use 
nor. interest to any one except for the purposes of this 
contest? Is this a desirable thing? Is it calculated to 
benefit the sport of yachting, or indeed to do any. good 
thing—except gratify national pride? 

It used to be said—and perhaps still is—that horse 
racing is carried on for the improvement of the horse, and 
perhaps incidentally the horse has been improved within 
the last 200 years by his use on the track, though I fancy 
something could be said on the other side of the question. 

That the sport of yachting has a distinct service to 
perform for the country in training up men and boys to 
know something of the sea is undoubted, but are our ves- 
sels improved by the construction of modern type? Is our 
knowledge of naval architecture advanced by the build- 
ing of racing machines like those of the present day? 


498. 
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The Canada’s Cup Challengers. 


THERE are three Canadian candidates for Canada cup 
honors—Invader, built at Oakville, Ont., from the designs 
of Messrs. Sibbick Bros., of Cowes, England, for the 
Gooderham syndicate of the Royal Canadian Y. C., 


‘Toronto, the challengers for the cup; Canadian, built at 


Hamilton by Mr. J. H. Fearnside, Rear-Commodore of 
the Royal Hamilton Y.- C., and Beaver the unsuccessful 
defender of the Canada cup in 1899, now owned and sailed 
by Dr. A. H. Garratt and others, of Toronto. . 

Beaver is already well known in the yachting world. 

She lost the cup to Genesee, but Canadians are still con- 
fident that had there been anything better than an eight- 
mile breeze for the cup races the Hanley centerboarder 
would have sailed home without the trophy. Beaver was 
designed by A. E. Payne, of Southampton, England, and 
is wonderfully smart in a breeze. She carried a tiny top- 
sail in the Canada cup races, but has dispensed with this 
piece of canvas and added 3o0lbs. of lead to her ballast, 
reducing her to her original form—a plain jib and mainsail 
sloop, 45ft. over all, 2oft. on the waterline, oft. 4)4in. 
beam, 6ft. 3in. draft and with a sail area of 1,335 sq. ft. 
She is sailing better in this, her third season, than she 
did in her first, and will prove an excellent trial boat in 
the forthcoming tests. The trial races will be held off 
Toronto Island, commencing in the last week of June or 
the first week of July. The Hamilton men favor the 
later date, but the Toronto men are afraid that it will not 
leave them sufficient time before the finals at Chicago. 

Invader is, without. doubt, the finest specimen of the 
35ft. semi-fin keel sloop ever seen on Lake Ontario. A 
wondrful amount of ‘cutting away has been done to her 
model. The after edge of the fin, instead of being 
straight, so as to carry the rudder stock, is curved away in. 
The lead bulb is longer than the base of the fin, pro- 
jecting at least a foot beyond it aft. The ballast is im 
the form of a straight slab, the forward end being the 
wider and deeper. The overhangs are very long. There 
is a curious pinching-in apparent in the lines of the bow, 
and, viewed from below and slightly abeam, there appears 
to be somewhat. of a hump in the quarters. This dis- 
appears when the boat is viewed on the level. The gen- 
eral profile of the craft is very pleasing, although she has 
rather more sheer than would be expected for the amount 
of her side. Her greatest freeboard is 34in. and her least 
is 20 in. 

The sail plan is generous, the high peaked mainsail con- 
taining 1,105.5 sq. ft., according to the blueprint, while 
the jib has 378 sq. ft. The mainsail has a hoist of 3rft.. 
and the boom is 38ft. long and the gaff 26ft. The base of 
the forward triangle is 21ft. 6in., the mast being stepped 
15ft. from the stem head, and the bowsprit being 6ft. 6in. 
outboard. The mast is a beautiful hollow spar, with only 
a %in. shell of wood left. It is so light that one man 
lifted it easily and only two men were required to carry 
it around. 

Invader is 4oft. 6in. over all, 28ft. on the waterline, oft. 
4in. beam, and 6ft. 6in. draft. Her sail area is 1,483 sq. ft. 
She has 6,o00lbs. of lead ballast. She is built of British 
Columbia cedar, without a knot. Her frames are rock 
elm and her stem is oak. Her keelson and fin are of 
pitch pine. The covering board, coamings and deck fix- 
tures are of mahogany. She has a balanced rudder. 

The Duggan centerboarder Toronto, built in defense 
of the Canada cup in 1899, has been turned into a house- 
—_ Much of her gear has been used in fitting out In- 
vader. 


During the second week in June the new boat was sailed 
frequently by Com. Gooderham, of the Royal Canadian 
Y. C., and by the end of the week she was getting into 
shape. Her first spins were all light-weather trials. She 
met Beaver occasionally, and proved superior to her in 
sailing on an easy bowline and with a beam.breeze. Ona 
close haul, during the earlier trials, she was decidedly 
inferior to Beaver, the latter pointing as high and out- 
footing her. The improper set of Invader’s canvas, owing 
to her not having her proper gaff and boom, was re- 
sponsible for this. Some fear, however, has been ex- 
pressed that the extreme amount of cutting away in In- 
vader’s fin has so reduced the area of lateral resistance 
that she slides to leeward a little more than a keel sloop 
should. While she draws 3in. more than Beaver, there is 
much less of her under water, her fin being very much 
shorter. 

Canadian, the Hamilton boat, is a curious craft, with 
fairly sharp bows, slightly flaring sides, square bilges 
from stem to transom, a concave bottom, and a fin keel. 
Her bottom is not arched up very highly, the upward 
curve from the bilge to the keel being about gin. Her 
deck has considerable crown, -and she has an immense 
amount of room in her body. She is built of cedar, 
with an oak framework. Like Invader, she is sloop 
rigged. Canadian is what her name indicates. Her de- 
signer, the Rev. P. J. O’Brien, a Roman Catholic priest, 
is, if not a Canadian, a Newfoundlander. Her owner and 
builder is Mr. }} H. Fearnside, of Hamilton ,a well-known 
Lake Ontario yachtsman. Her material—sails and _rig- 
ging—are all products of the Land of the Maple. Father 
O’Brien claims great things for the concave bottom, and 
it is a fact that one of his yachts, built on this model, 
proved superior to Herreshoff creations. The principle 
appears to be that the water rushing under the concave 
bottom acts as a spring, lifting the yacht and driving her 
forward. That it has been successfully demonstrated in 
Canadian’s case is perhaps saying too much, for the boat 
has not had a chance to show her capabilities yet. She 
has been taking trial spins under the canvas of the. 35- 
footer Nadia, and has shown great speed. Perhaps the 
most prominent fact brought out so far has been that no 
matter how hard she is driven, she still parts and leaves 
the water with wonderful cleanness. Toronto men look 
upon Invader as sure to be selected as the cup challenger, 
but Hamilton men are just as confident of Canadian. As 
a matter of fact, both have been shown to be smart—that 
is all. There have been no opportunities of judging the 
two together. It is expected that Canadian’s own canvas, 
— is being made by a Toronto firm, will be ready this 
week. 

The approximate dimensions of the Hamilton craft are: 
Length over all, 47ft.; load waterline, 2oft.; beam, slightly 
over Ioft.; draft, about 6ft.; sail area, 1,400 sq. ft. The 
wildest stories have been afloat about the boat’s model 
and dimensions. She has been described as a double- 


hulled craft with two centerboards, set in the bilges on the 





bias, and as a keel craft with a 2ft. curve to her con- 
cave bottom, a boat absolutely without accommodation. 
all of which was exploded at the opening of the doors of 
the building shed. All that can be said against Canadian 
is that she is not handsome. 


CHARLES H. SNIDER. 


 Weslers Yachts. 


Chicago Y. C. will this afterhoon engage in an interest- 
ing little contest between some of the 35-footers, this being 
» sort of preliminary trial among those seeking honors in 
the trials for the Canada cup competition. “Illinois, Prairie 
and Josephine are all in commission, and well tuned up, 
and all three of these yachts are expected to start this 
afternoon. Yankee, the boat built by a Chicago syndicate, 
is hardly apt to be in shape to race this afternoon. Prairie 
came down Wednesday from Kenosha and made so favor- 
able an impression during her run that she is hoped to 

ae ‘ : 
give Illinois a good rub this afternoon. The big fellows, 
Siren, Vencedor and Vanenna, will go over the new 
course of the club in an event to which considerable in- 
terest attaches. The owners of Siren want to get back at 
the victor, Vencedor, and there should be a hot race 
around the triangular course to-day. Vanenna, the old 
boat, which used to contest the Michigan City race so 
closely with Siren, has recently come into port after lying 
idle last year, and will take a hand in the triangular race 
this afternoon. 

Columbia Y. C. will start a number of small boats for 
the regular club cup. among those Ripple, Wasp, Gironda, 
Albatross, etc. Sallie. Brier and Dolphin are recent ar- 
rivals of the Columbia fleet. 

Jackson Park Y. C. pulls off its opening regatta this 
afternoon. Perhaps the main event will be the compe- 
tition between Peeps II. and Arrow, which were close 
rivals in last season’s races, and both of which have been 
carefully tuned up for this season’s sport. Three P. M. 
is the hour set for the sport of the regattas this afternoon. 


E._H. 





Seawanhaka-Corinthian Y. C. 
OYSTER BAY, L. I. 
Saturday, June 15. 


THE first race of the series between the club knock- 
abouts for the Center Island cup was sailed on Saturday, 
June 15. The wind blew strong from the southeast. The 
first leg of the course was a reach, the second a beat and 
the third a run. The course was sailed over twice, ma- 
king nine miles in all. The summary folows: 

Seawanhaka Knockabouts, Start, 3:15. 


Marcia, Jacquelin RE OO inks vat dng<anse qndencibecesin 
OPS SS. A RO rr eye 

Vagrant, Low and Barnes 
Desa Sh. OMe, 5 a acini s sktinen Son tdds Dsteeccdeec Sen 
Heron, F. R. Coudert 
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Small Yacht Construction and 
Rigging. 
BY.LINTON HOPE. 
V.—Timbering and Planking (Continued). 


HavineG set off the widths of the planks on the stem, midship 
mould and transom in No. 1 boat, and also on the stern-post and 
counter frame of No. 2, a batten should be placed over these 
points, and a fair line marked on ail the other mouids and 
timbers. A very good plan is to start with the garboard, moving 
each ribband as you come to it if it crosses a seam, but be sure 
you do not take any of the ribbands entirely off, till you are 
ready to fit the plank, and do not touch the next ribband till 
the- plank is on and nailed to the timbers, or you will have 
your timbers out of shape. I mention this now in case a rib- 
band should be removed to make the spacing of the planks. If 
it is, it must be replaced carefully and tastened, till it has to be 
removed for the plank. By the way, in No. 2 boat be sure and 
make a seam come just at the junction of the stern-post with the 
counter-frame. There js a sharp twist here, and it is very difficult 
to fit unless the seam comes in the angle between the two. 

Most builders dispense with the rabbet on the counter frame in 
No. 2 type, and let the planks run past the stern-post, and meet 
along the center line of the frame. This saves a good deal of 
trouble, and also some weight, but for an amateur, it is easier to 
get a tight joint where the rudder passes through the counter 
frame, '. rabbet is left as shown in the sketch, because the 
seam can be caulked if not very well fitted, but where the plank 
merely lies flat on the frame, and a hole for the rudder is cut 
through the plank, leaving an exposed joint inside the hole, it 
requires perfect fitting between plank and frame to prevent leak- 
ing, and if a leak should occur there, it is very difficult to stop. 

Tne first plank to be fitted, is the garboard strake, or that 
next the keel. It is generally the most difficult, and should be 
most carefully fitted, as on this depends much of the strength of 
the bottom of the boat. To get the exact shape of the edge of 
the plank next the keel, which will have to fit the rabbet for the 
whole of its length, take two pieces of thin -wood, about bin. 
wide, and rather more than half the length of the garboard strake, 
roughly cut to fit each end of the rabbet, and tacked over the 
moulds and timbers, so that they overlap each other in the mid- 
dle. Now take a pair of compasses and set them about an e‘ghth 
of an inch wider than the widest gap between the edges of the 
two boards and the inner edge the rabbet. With the com- 
pence set to this distance, prick off-a series of spots along the 
»oards, say every six inches, till the turn of the stem comes, and 
there decrease the spacing between the spots (or ‘spilings’) to 
every three inches. Always keep one leg of the compasses against 
the inner edge of the rabbet, and be careful to mark the spilings 
at right angles to the board, or ‘spiling batten’ as it is called, and 
not at right angles to the rabbet line. The accompanying sketch 
shows how this should be done. 








rr 
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FIG, 2I1.—METHOD. OF FILLING THE PLANKING. 


If thé spilings were taken at right angles to the rabbet round a 
curve, they.would never give the true shape of the curve, but 
would give a smaller curve of similar shape and sharper turn, 
like two concentric circles: 


, When the spilings are all pricked off on the boards, take them 








off the boat and cut the edge to the spiling spots and try them up 
in place again, fitting the edge with a small plane till you have a 
good joint all along the rabbet. Then, with the spiling battens 
fitted carefully into the rabbet, nail them together where they 
over-lap each other, so that they are quite ridged like a single 
plank. They can now be taken off the boat again and laid on a 
piece of the planking and a pencil line drawn round the fitted 
edge. Mark off the width of the plank in the centre and at each 
end, but cut it an eighth of an inch outside both lines. 

The plank should now be tried up in its place fitted to the 
rabbet in the same manner as the spi ing batten; but greater care 
must be used, not only to insure a perfect fit, but also to avoid 
cutting away more of the edge of the plank than is absolutely 
required. The final fitting done by. chalking the inside of the 
rabbet, and cramping and shoring the p'ank carefn'!v to ‘ts nlace, 
tapping it close with a hammer along the outer edge. When the 
shores are removed, it will be found to be marked by the chaik 
where it has touched it, and these places should be planed off till 
it shows the chalk mark all along. 2 - 

The outer edge should now be shot fair and to the correct width 
with a jack plane, and both sides of the plank planed up. 

It is now ready for fastening in its place, and the rabbet must 
have a coat of either red and white lead and varnish, or some 
thick ‘varnish out of an old can. The latter is best for a varnished 
boat, but the other is more durable. ; : 

Before fastening the plank in place, it should be tried up in 
place, on the other side of the boat; and if it is a fairly good 
fit, as it should be, it should be laid on another board and the 
opposite plank marked off from it. 

ramp and shore the plank into its place as before, driving it 
tight into the rabbet,, and start nailing at the fore end, carefully 
boring to the full depth of the rails with a boat builder’s piercer 
a little smaller than the nails. 

Nail the inner edge first, taking care that the plank does not get 
away from the rabbet. The nails should be spaced about five 
times the thickness of the plank apart along the keel, and about 
three times the thickness up the stem. 

After nailing the plank along the rabbet, the outer edge must 
be cramped and shored close to the timbers, and nailed to. each 
with copper nails “in. longer than the total thickness of plank 
and timber. An intermediate nail should also be placed in the 
middle of the plank at each timebr, but care must be taken that 
these are not all in the same line of the grain of the plank, or it 
may split. In very wide thin planks the intermediate nails are 
increased in number; a rule being a nail for every four 


inches in width in %-in. planking, or spaced eight times the 
thickness. 


For the rest of the planking it will not be necessary to fit the 
spiling batten itself to the edge of the last plank; but by using a 
spiling batten as long as the boat and about 3in. by %in. with 
straight edges, the spilings for each plank in turn can be set off 
on the batten, and then planed off when done with. 

In using this straight spiling batten, it must be laid quite flat 
on the timbers, without any twist edgewise; and so that it just 
touches the edge of the last plank, from which the spilings are to 
be taken. It will be found that in some places it is several inches 
away from the edge of the plank; so that the spiling, if taken 
with compasses as before, would not all come on the batten. To 
get over this difficulty, instead of using the compasses, the dis- 
tance from the edge of the plank to the batten is taken at right 
angles to the batten, every foot or so, and written on the batten 
alongside the line on which it is taken. Where the distance is 
not to an exact sixteenth of an inch, it is usual to write it down 
thus:—3 7-16°, meaning ‘full,’ or just over the 7-16, while, if it 
is under the nearest sixteenth, it would be written 3 7-16-or ‘hare.’ 
Another sign is | or ‘hard off,’ used where the edge is touching. 

The great secret of getting a tight boat is we.i fitted seams, 
and these can only be got by careful spiling, and trying up the 
planks several ‘times before fastening them, chalking edge of 
the last plank each time, and planing off the chalk marks-on the 
ate ae till the chalk marks the edge all along, as explained 
previously. 

If the seam is to be caulked it must be left open om the out- 
side and tight on the imside so as to hold i For 


the oie 
%gin. planking 4 sixteenth of an inch is wide enough for the out: 
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builder. would not caulk such 
perfectly water- 
seam as it is 


seam, but a first-class 
» tin: ing: at-all, but would fit the two 
tiene withoyt any stopping, only varnishing 
iu 

This is rather -beyond any amateur’s powers, and is only. done 
by one or two of the very best builders, so it will be best to caulk 
all_seams. iat 

From the foregoing description, it will be seen how important 
it is to make good seams, and it is really a matter of care and 
patience more than great skill. After the first difficulties are 
overcome seevral p $s are sure to be spoiled at first, but that is 
of no consequence, as each failure teaches something, and the 
spoiled plank will always come in for some other part. 

far, we have been considering the planking as if each plank 
was in one piece, but this will seldom be the case in all the 
lanks even in a long easy boat, while in a short hard bilged 
Boat like a dinghy, there would be very few planks without a 
scraph, as not only would the curve, or ‘sny,’ of the piank be 
too great for the widths of the boards, but even if it couid be cut 
cut im one piece the grain would run so short across the ends 
that the plank would be very weak and would sure to split in 
nailing. he waste of wood wouid also be very great, and it 
would be difficult to take an accurate spiling for such an extreme 
curve. 

For these reasons, it is usual to scarph- all planks where the 
curve or ‘sny’ exceeds the width of the widest part of the plank. 
The after end of the plank is fitted and nailed in place, as pre- 
viousiy described, but beiore finaliy naiiing in place; the scarph 
is made. The best form of scarph is that known as a “butt 
searph,’ and in this, the after end of the forward half of the 

lank overlaps the fore end of the after half, for about 2 in. 

he two ends are carefully tapered off so as to fit each other; the 
after end of the forward half plank being let into the other, about 
%in. or more, according to the thickness of the planking, and 
the fore end of the after halt plank being tapered to a teather 
edge; this feather edge should come on a timber, so that when 
the scarph is nailed, the nails in the fore end of the scarph will 
go through the timber; those on the after end or ‘butt’ of the 
searph being clinched inside on the plank. 

It is most important that all scarphs should be very carefully 
fitted, as a leaky scarph is difficult to put right. All such joints 
should be made with a small iron plane, and when they are a 
good fit they must be well painted with thick red and white lead, 
or some similar preparation. The nails should be finer than 
those used in the rest of the planking, and great care used not 
to split the end of the plank, as the row of scarph nails should 
be only half an inch from the edge, and about an inch apart. 

Where there is a sharp turn in the timbers, as at the bilge and 
on the quarters, the planks for these parts should be cut from 
boards a little thicker than the rest, so as to allow the center of 
the plank to be hollowed on the inside to fit the curve of the 
section, and it will also be rounded on the outside to correspond. 
The hollowing is done with a round soled plane, which is easily 
made from a small wooden smoothing plane by rounding the face 
and grinding the iron into a curve of about ‘¢in. to the 2in. of 
width of iron. ’ 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Messrs. Wilmer and Addison Hanan, owners of the 
English-built cutter Astrild, which burned and sank re- 
cently off Port Chester, will have the hull raised and 
inspected with a view to rebuilding her. Astrild is of 
composite construction, having steel frames. and there is 
a possibility that these may not have been seriously warped 
or damaged by the fire, which was caused by the explosion 
of a gasoline stove. 

Rue 


Mr. Philip T. Dodge’s English-built cutter Eelin, which 
left Southampton on April 18, has arrived in good shape 
at the Greenport Basin & Construction Company’s yards 
at Greenport, L. I. LEelin’s sailing master reports that’ 
mild weather was experienced throughout the passage, and 
the boat could have carried her racing rig without any 
danger to herself. The yacht was almost home when the 
wind dropped quite out, and made it a drifting finish from 
Gardiner’s Bay to Greenport, in which it took twenty 
hours to cover the twenty miles remaining. Sailing from 
Southampton on April 18, Eelin arrived at Bermuda on 
June 6 and weighed anchor for the last time the follow- 
ing day. Her final run w‘th the exception of the last 
twenty miles was only a series of pleasant days’ sailing. 


RRe 


Isolde,. which was recently purchased by Mr. Daniel 
Bacon, N. Y. Y. C., arrived in New York on June 10 on 
the deck of the steamer Manitou. Isolde was built by the 
Herreshoffs at Bristol in 1895 for Prince Leopo'd. of 
Belgium, who afterward sold her to Baron Von Zedtwitz, 
at that time an intimate friend of Emperor William. Em- 
peror William was the indirect cause of the Count’s death 
by his yacht Meteor colliding with Isolde in the second 
day’s racing of the Royal Albert regatta at Southsea. Eng- 
land on Aug. 18, 1897. In the race that day were the 
large boats Ailsa, Britannia, Meteor and Satanita, and in 
the smaller class were the Saint, Niagara, Samphire, 
Audrey, Penitent and Isolde. The course was twenty- 
three miles long, which the large yachts were to sail over 
twice, and the smaller class once. When the big yachts 
had finished the first round and were starting on the sec- 
ond the boats of both classes became crowded together. 
Isolde was between Britannia and Meteor, and was fouled 
by the latter. The mast of Isolde was carried away and 
she heeled to such an extent that it threw all those on 
board into the water. One of the blocks of Isolde struck 
the Baron on the head before he went overboard, and 
though alive when picked up, he died at the club house at 
Ryde a few hours afterward. All the sa‘lors were saved. 
Since the accident the yacht has been laid up at Southamp- 
ton. She was a sister boat to Mr. Howard Gould’s 
Niagara, and is 44ft. 3in. on the waterline, 66ft. over all 
and 12ft. rin. beam. 

Ree 


The work of breaking up Defender is now progressing 
at City Island. The interior fittings are being removed, 
and as soon as that is done the hull will be cut into pieces 
small enough to be easily transported to Newark, where 
the metal will be sold. -- 


Nevada. which was designed by Mr. Charles F. Herres- 
hoff, Jr., started on June 15 in a match race for a special 
poe against Tutty. designed by Mr. A. E. Payne, and 

ilt in 1898, over a course of thirty-six. and one-half 
miles. A fresh breeze was blowing at the time. Tutty 
outsailed Nevada on every point, and after a hopeless 
stern chase Nevada lowered her topsails and left Tutty to 
finish the race alone. Emperor William’s Meteor beat 
Kariad by seven minutes over a forty-seven-mile course 
on the same day. 

Rae 


The three English boats built for Mr. Lorne Currie to 
try for the Seawanhaka cup have sailed trial races on 
tthampton Water. England. The boats are named Grey- 
friar, designed by Mr. mbers, of Ipswich; L’Esper- 
‘anee, designed by Mr. Linton Hope, and Insula. designed 
yy Mr. H Mead. The result ofthe trials has shown 

' ‘to be the fastest boat of the three. She has. 
shown great speed in reaching, beating the other two 
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boats easily. Greyfriar will be placed aboard the steam- 
ship Australasian. which will sail for Montreal on June 
27. The racing crew will consist of Mr. Lorne Currie, 
Mr. Algernon Maudslay, Mr. Rivers Fletcher and Mr. 
Marmaduke Pike. Mr. Currie will sail for America early 
in July and give his boat some trials before the first 
race, which takes place on July 24. 


Ree 


Messrs. Von Lengerke & Detmold launched a 48ft. 
cruising cabin launch on June 18. The yacht was built by 
the Racine Boat Mfg. Co. for Mr. George A. Barker, of 
New York city, and is equipped with two 17 horse-power 
triple cylinder electro vapor engines. She is 48ft. over 
all, 43ft. 6in. on the waterline, oft. 3in. beam and draws 
32in. The boat will be known as Idle Hour. 


RRner 


The sloop Quero, owned by Mr. Richard Derby, of 
New York city, was badly damaged by fire at Belfast, Me., 
a short time ago, and Capt. Dodge and the steward were 
seriously burned. The fire was caused by the explosion 
of an oil stove. 

Rar 


The Bath Iron Works, of Bath, Me., recently closed a 
contract for a large steel steam yacht, which it is stated is 
for Mr. A. S. Bigelow, of Boston, the owner of the steam 
yacht Ituna. 

Ren 


Messrs. Gardner & Cox are getting up plans for a cruis- 
ing centerboard sloop for Mr. George Bullock Seawan- 
haka Corinthian Y. C. The boat will be built this sum- 
mer and will be used by her owner in southern waters dur- 
ing the coming winter. Next season she will be raced 
in the 51ft. class on Long Island Sound. 


Rene 


Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane have recently placed 
contracts with the Burlee Shipbuilding Co., of Port Rich- 
mond, S. I., for two large steam yachts. The largest of 
these boats is for Mr. W. D. Leeds, of New York city. 
She will be 26o0ft. over all, 215ft. on the waterline, 28ft. 
beam and 14ft. draft. The boat was designed solely for 
deep sea cruising, and will have a large bunker capacity; 
her speed will be about fifteen knots. The other vessel is 
for Mr. Daniel R. Reed, of New York city. particulars of 
which have not been g'ven out. Both vessels will be com- 
pleted for the season of 1902. 


Mr. : Roger Maxwell’s new cutter that will race in 
the sift. class was launched from the Herreshoffs on 
June 13. She will be known as Humma. 


RRR 


The new 43ft. cutter that was designed by Messrs. 
Gardner & Cox. and built by Mr. Frank Wood at City 
Island for Mr. W. L. Ward, of Port Chester, was launched 
on June 13. She was named Dorwina. 


The English-built steam yacht Kethailes recently pur- 
chased by Rear-Com. Charles L. F. Robinson, N. Y. Y. C., 
arrived at Newport on June 10 after a fourteen days’ trip 
from Liverpool. The yacht stopped at the Azores on May 
31 for coal and made the passage from there to Newport 
in eight days. Com. Robinson has chartered the yacht 
forthe summer to Mr. A. C. Burrage. of Boston. During 
the coming winter Com. Robinson will take his family on 
Kethailes to the Mediterranean. She is 167ft. on the 


waterline, 24.15ft, beam and 13.8ft. deep. She registers 


479 tons Thames measurement. Her name has been 


changed to Wanderer. 
nee 


The English-built steam yacht Katomba, which has been 
chartered by Mr. Larz Anderson, of Boston, arrived at 
New York on June 8, after a passage of fifteen days from 
Greenock, Scotland. The yacht is built of steel and has 
six watertight bulkheads and two decks. The vessel was 
built by the Ailsa Shipbuilding Co., at Troon Scotland, 
from designs made by Mr. G. L. Watson, in 1898. She is 
163ft. on the waterline, 24.15ft. beam and 13.75ft. deep. 


RRer 

We have received a copy of an excellent little book 
which is entitled “The Yachting Record.” It is compiled 
and edited by Mr. A. F. Aldridge, of the Atlantic Y. C. 
The book will be invaluable to yachtsmen interested in 
racing, as the book contains the summaries of all the 
races sailed in New York Harbor and along the Sound as 
far east as Newport during the season of 1900. The book 
is very complete, and carefully indexed so that each 
boat’s racing record can be easily found. The volume is 
well printed and bound ‘n a dark green buckram. Copies 
may be secured from Thompson & Co., 9 Murray street. 


Yacht Club Notes. 


Mr. Frank Bowne Jones, chairman of the Regatta Com- 
mittee of the Indian Harbor Y. C., announces that the race 
that was arranged by the club for the 90-footers, to be 
sailed the latter part of this month, and for which Con- 
stitution, Columbia and Independence had been entered, 
has, on account of the accident to Constitution, which has 
necessitated changes in the racing engagements for these 
yachts, been indefinitely postponed. 


RRR 


Com. Frederick T. Adams, of the Larchmont Y. C., has 
appointed Gen. Thomas L. Watson Fleet Captain, vice 
Joseph H. Sterling, resigned. 


Ree 


Charles J. Neilson has resigned as Commodore, and J. 
C. Heine as Secretary of the Canarsie Y. C. 


RRR 


The New Rochelle Y. C. will hold its sixteenth an- 
nual regatta Saturday, June 22. The races will be for 
sloops and cutters of the 51, 43, 36, 30, 25. 21 and 18ft. 
classes; for yawls of the 43 and 36ft. classes; for 30, 25, 
21 and 18ft. catboats; for the regular class of raceabouts, 
and also for the Newport special 30-footers, the Larch- 
mont 25ft. one-des'gn class and the Seawanhaka one- 
design class of knockabouts. The starting line will be.off 
the entrance of Echo Bay. The 51-footers will sail a dis- 
tance of twenty-two miles, going three times over the 
course, which lies from the starting line to the Gangway 
Buoy, across the Sound, to the Old Hen Buoy, at Hemp- 
stead Harbor, and back. The smaller sloops, including 
the special 30-footers, the yawls and the Larchmont class, 
will go twice over the course; making a sail of fourteen 
and two-thirds miles. The 25, 21 and 18ft. boats of all 
classes will go to the Red Buoy, at the southwesterly end 
of the Hen and Chickens Reef, thence to the Middle 
Ground Buoy, at Execution Reef. and home, the 25-footers 
sailing the course three times over—twelve and three 
quarter miles—and the 21 and 18 footers twice—eight and 
one-half miles. The races will be sailed under the rules 
of the Yacht Racing Associat’on of Long Island Sound. 
The preparatory signal, the blue peter, will be set .at 12 
o'clock, after which the several classes will be sent away 
at intervals of five minutes. Entries will be received up 
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to noon Friday, June 21, by Charles P. Tower, chairman 
of the Regatta mmittee ,at 21 Park Row. ° The other 
members of the committees are C. A, Becker, O. H. Chell- 
borg, R. N. Bavier, W. E. Moore. 


A new station, which will be known as No. 1, is being 
built by the Morse Iron Works, at Fifty-fifth to Fifty- 
eighth streets, South Brooklyn, for the New York Y. C. 


The Royal Ulster Y. C. proposes a race in Irish waters 
before the annual yacht race meeting on the Clyde. It 
suggests that this should take place on June 18, 19 or 20, 
and offers two prizes of £100 each for a contest between 
Shamrock I., Sybarita, Meteor and Kariad, one prize to 
go to the first yacht and the other to the winner on time 
allowance. 


The Largest Dory in the World. 


The largest dory in the world:has just been constructed 
<t Whitcomb’s ship yard at Provincetown, Mass., 
for Colonel Charles Ledyard Norton, of New 
York city. Everybody is familiar with the ordi- 
nary dory—a light, handy and safe little craft in any kind 
of weather. Of recent years the type has been used for 
somewhat larger craft, and the centerboard dory is a hum- 
mer before the wind. But the new craft fairly takes away 
the breath of the Grand Banks hand liners, who have 
lived in dories all their lives. It has been an object of 
great interest to the fishermen hereabouts, and all who 
have inspected the strange craft are united in the opinion 
that she could go around the world if necessary. 

The owner and originator has styled the craft a” “house 
dory,” and that is what it will be when completed. Its 
dimensions are as follows: Length over all, 45ft.; breadth 
amidships, 14ft.; depth from gunwale to floor, 7ft. The 
“house dory” has the conventional flaring stem and tomb- 
stone of oak. To sawed knees of hackmatack the floor- 
ing or bottom of 2in. and the siding of 144in. hard pine 
iplanking are fastened. The half-round bilge of the famous 
‘Swampscot dory is wholly lacking, as is the graceful 
sweeping floor and sheer spring common to the average 
dory, but it is, nevertheless, an out-and-out dory. ; 

The craft will be towed to Sandwich, where she will be 
equipped with a house, spars and sails by her owner. He 
will then take her around Cape Cod to Buzzard’s Bay, 
where he will pass the summer in cruising. 

The spacious cabin house will extend from stem to 
stern, the only break being in the after part, where a 
deep cockpit will be placed. The house will be highest 
amidships, the house roof sloping thence fore and aft to 
the line of the stem and stern. The cabin will be con- 
veniently and comfortably furnished, for the owner intends 
to spend much of his time hereafter, both summer and 
winter, in the cozy interior. He will cruise in Northern 
-waters during the summer and in the winter will prob- 
:ably cruise in Florida waters. : B 

The “house dory” will be steered with a tiller. Her 
ecanvas will consist of two oe sails spread on 
ore and mainmasts, and a jib—New York Sun. 


. 





Larchmont Y. C. Spring Regatta. 


\ LARCH MONT—LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Monday, June 17. 


Tur Larchmont Y. C.’s spring regatta was sailed on 
Monday, June 17. The race was scheduled for last Satur- 
day, but owing to bad weather it was postponed until 
Monday. The lbreeze was light from the east in the morn- 
ing, but abot 2 o'clock the wind dropped entirely, leaving 
all the boats beealmed. After a wait of some time a 
light southwest breeze came up which eanbled the yachts 
to finish. It was a day of surprises and disappointments. 

In the 75ft. schooner class were Quissetta, Amorita and 
Elmina, ihe new boat designed for the class by Messrs. 
Cary Smith & Barbey. These yachts were sentawayat II :35 
o'clock. Quissetta got the best of the start and crossed the 
starting line first in the weather berth. Amorita, with a 
fine new suit of Ratsey sails, crossed second, and Elmina 

:last. Quissetta rounded the first mark over six minutes in 
- the lead, and on the next leg, with light sails set, she con- 
{tinued to increase her lead. Quissett awas nearly half an 
Yhour in the lead when the breeze dropped entirely, and she 
llay becalmed. After drifting around for some time a little 
air came slowly up from the southwest. Elmina caught 
the breeze first and took the lead and won the race by. 
a small margin. Elmina was outsailed by Quissetta from 
the beginning, and it was only through a fluke that she 
won the race. . 

Larry Huntington’s new 51-footer Huguenot was to sail 
her maiden race against Altair in K class. Just as the 
starting signal was given Huguenot was unfortunate 
enough to carry away her throat halliards. Mr. Cord 
Meyer, owner of Altair, very kindly offered to wait until 
reoairs were made, but finding that there would be con- 
siderable delay, Altair went over the course alone, 

In the 43ft. class Mr. Charles Lane Poor was on hand 
with Mira. This boat has been fitted with a suit of Ratsey 
sails which are perfect. Mira’s only competitor. was 
Effort II., Mr. F. M. Smith’s new Herreshoff boat. Effort 

. crossed the line first, but was soon passed by Mira, which 
boat easily outsailed her on every point from the start. 
At the end of the first round Mira was nearly twenty 
;minutes in the lead, but she was unfortunate enough to 
share the same fate as Quissetta. When Mira lost the 
ceasterly wind Effort was way behind and caught the 
cgouthwest breeze first and secured such a substantial lead 
hat it was impossible for Mira to overhaul her. With all 





her ill iuck, Mira was only beaten by 25 seconds. The 
summary follows: 
Schooners—Class D.—Start, TEiapoed. Correcte 
ori W. G. Brokaw.. 
feiccctta, Hi. F. Lippitt. 62917 62917 
Puissetta, K. Brewster........ssccsscevscceves 6 26 26 6 26 


Sloops—Class K.—Start, 11:40. 
Altair, Cord Meyer, Jr..... 6 
Huguenot, Edward Kelly 














Mira, C. L. Poor 
Effort, F. M. Smith 


Vv Daniel Bacon 
a H. O. Havemeyer, Jr. 
Hera, Ralph s 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


= entities 








Sloops—C N.—Start, 11:56. 
Empronsi, Alfred Peats.......: ies theecsskaebeu 5 6&0 4) 6 60 41 
He Bi Co. W, ME os ccnbovccovepabsnetore cl 6 07 33 6 07 33 
ae SS Ye Ra ae 5&ll 65% 
Oiseau, J. R. Maxwell, Jr.........scsccccwscees 5 48 63 5 48 53 
- Raceabouts—21 ft.—Start, 12:00. 
Badger, Thorsen & Jomes.............seeesse0e% 4 06 61 4 06 61 
Rogue, F. T. Bedford, Je........cssosvcctvsveos Did not finish. 
WD, We, Bi ds ccksensccrscrcceeccesecee Did not finish. 
Sloops—Class Q.—Start, 12:06. 
em Ti Oh. Dia ocnticwcccuptnbestestssveniavd 5 08 39 5 08 39 
: Sloops—Class R.—Start, 12:06. 
i SRM Bios chsocaes conces .-5 02 43 5 02 43 
Nike, Guy Forbes.... os ..56 01 O01 4 67 57 
Ss iebodiese ota abt id ..4 58 09 4 58 09 
Hope, Adrian Iselin..................- -. +4 64 BT 4&7 
SPEND Mes Me PUN hcnavesneccupcnterbsauee 5 22 07 5 22 07 
Catboats—Class T.—Start, 12:10. 

Win or Low, Fo a Paces ecuspisesccncted 442 46 4424 
Mongoose, II., Simeon Ford...............+++- 4 38 08 4 38 08 
Class V.—Start, 12:16. 
eaten, TF. J.) Ds ab veces sviscusbewsstel 5 06 14 5 06 14 
Manhasset Raceabouts—Start, 12:20. 

Bah, Phillips & Morgan.... yan --- +4 58 36 4 58 36 
Arizona, G. A. Corey.. 49 49 449 49 
Firefly, Guy Standing.... 56 23 4 66 23 
Lambkin, S. W. Roach..... ss .--Did not finish. 

Sloops—Class P.—Start, 12:00. 
Rochelle, Edward Kelly.........cccssccsseccsece Did not finish. 


The winners were Elmina, Effort, Es 
Badger, Hope, Mongoose II., Arizona, 
Ox, Kazaza. 


‘ranza, Oiseau, 
ailovers, Altair, 





Corinthian Y. C. 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY. 
Thursday, May 30. 


There was a good wind from the west, smooth water in 
San Francisco Bay and bright sunshine for the sixteenth 
annual regatta of the Corinthian Yacht Club, which took 
place on Decoration Day. 

Forty yachts of all classes were etnreed on the pro- 
pramme, most of which crossed the starting line between 
11:45 A. M. and 12:40 P. M. The course was from off 
Powell street wharf to and around the Government buoy; 
thence to and around a stake boat to the northeast; thence 
returning to Presidio Shoal and finishing at the staritng 
line between stake boats. 

The favoring conditions of wind and weather, the shim- 
mering bay with its surroundings of blue mounta’ns and 
headlands and verdant slopes, the bright sails of the 
yachts, with ships, steamers and larger craft afloat on the 
water, gommaee’ a splendid picture and delightful pros- 
pect. The battleship Iowa, covered with flags, was lying 
at anchor at the south, Alcatraz, opposite the starting 
point on the north, and to the west the natural wonders 
and fortifications of the Golden Gate. A salute in com- 
memoration of the day was fired from the guns of Alcatraz 
shortly before the signal whistles for the regatta were 
blown by the little steamer bearing the regatta commit- 
tee, and crowded with spectators and enthusiastic guests. 

Yachts were classified into 20-foot class, 25-foot class, 
30-foot class, 36-foot class and special class. The regat- 
ta was governed by the club beok of 1897. The prizes 
— were flags, one for first and one for second of each 
class, 

In the 25-foot class, Discovery, a clever spoon bow and 
fin keel boat that was built last year, made her début as a 
racer, and under the guidance of Capt. McFarland ran 
away from the Merope and five others. 

In the 20-foot class, Joe Mattoon’s Spider, which was 
recently imported from Japan, beat the former champion 
Kittiwake. The latter was considered invincible in her 
class and had never been beaten until the boat from Japan 
outsailed her. 

The race between the Presto, sailed by Frank Stone; 
the Truant. sailed by ex-Commodore Pew, and the 
Eolus, handled by ex-Commodore Westerfeldt, was well 
sailed. The Presto won handily after a close sail 
throughout, but the Truant only beat the AZolus 22 sec- 
onds ter second place. 

The Spray won cleverly from the Neried, the Emma 
won the 36-foot class event by a narrow margin, and the 
Harpoon, after an exciting race, beat the Speedwell, Ariel 
and Mischief. The race was really between th eHarpoon 
and Speedwell, and although the Speedwell beat her in 
actual sailing time the Harpoon got the verdict by 45 
seconds in the corrected time. The Harpoon belongs in 
a smaller class than the Speedwell, so she received allow- 
ances. 

The judges were P. J. Martenstein, E. B. Leaming and 
W. P. Harrold. George W. Harrold served as measurer. 

Following is a summary of results: 


20-Foot Class, five nautical miles. 









ctual. Corrected. 
Mebtar  ccccccnccencccdeccstccdbactbecboocnesecces 08 01 1 07 3 
CS ccc ccvccpessccevecessccccensscescesooes 12313 1213 
Spray 36 1 62 52 
Neried 33 1 57 33 
Ss. 
49 40 140 40 
52 1 61 36 
02 10 2 01 21 
01 59 2 01 59 
inion bind GOR sed Chand canesoetednbstane sanel 29 25 2 29 25 
Jo cngvense’ wepabedicasigncsvetorresarercasat 20 20 2 20 04 
ee Did not finish. 
30-Foot Class, 12 6-10 nautical miles. 
RED . ccccnncccesesceechtodhapphehesinnsscansasi 18 2 18 04 
TEE snacscenmesescenshh. chenbebtseuiuanerenand 222 2 2 20 23 
DE <2 on cvnagnsbamhudaaibanbadiibede bank tedsenal 2 23 09 2 20 45 
36-Foot Class, 12 6-10 nautical miles. 
NO cv cacpasbepiobn Chabekh cinenisr eect see 16 2 12 22 
BENE wocahvubocditecds stdevvcdbulstvecddcedeeet 2 16 56 212 47 
SERRE, cc ccnededusblsesccopectetanns owepesbapet 2 30 42 228 48 
PRGRIIND nin. 0 6c upccsp 0b 0b prteedccteseprce genes 290 230 
Class 1—12 6-10 nautical miles; all over 36ft. racing length. 
DRE ‘Sccadopadecopedin snebernsquensnesiamed 2 08 51 
BEEL, oe rw cccnccctqnacedyncncopusncssvesonet 2 10 41 2 09 48 
BE. Ga vdscntivseccdcyoudsestie cbebebecsbiwocdedl 2 20 2 2 20 20 
NEE 2% ov cbs singe vrsdsl, CGlc USB vertndecsdaed 221 49 221 49 
Beverly Y. C. 
BUZZARDS BAY. * ; 7 
Saturday, June 15. ‘ 
THE chaingnorians was opened at Ced Saturday 
by the Beverly Y. C. The race was sailed in a cold north- 


east gale off the club hotse at Wing’s Neck, and-all yachts 
carried reefs. Four classes started. In the was 
the champion May Queen and a new one, :TIL., 
designed by her owner, David Rice, and built by Phinney, 


. 





[June 22, 1901. 


of Monument Beach. Kalama HI. ran away from Ma 
Queen down the wind, but the old boat made it all back 
and more too when it came to windward work. In 
the 21-footers, _ the Herreshoff-designed champion 
Quakeress had things all her own way. She has recently 


‘ been overhauled by Herreshoff, and was in perfect trim 


for the race. A new boat, designed by Herreshoff, Radi- 
ant, did not make much of a’showing, but it was her -first 
race, and it is expected that she will do better when she 
has been turned up. In the 18-footers, Eunice, designed 
and built by Huckins, of Onset, for W. O. Taylor, of 
Boston, proved a winner in her maiden race. She was 
led by Allison down the wind, but on the windward work 
she hauled into first a and kept it. Spider won easily 
in the 15-footers. The summary: 


25-Footers. Le E 

ngth elapsed. 
May Queen, D. LL. Whittemore............... oo 2 13 
Kalama III., David Rice............sscseceeceee 25 2 03 13 

21-Footers. . 
wakeress, W. F. Harrison............:.cccsees 21 2 09 09 
a tint MN tits webcdedwéudeiosbdacades 21 213 
Oe Re Oa eensteephepetes + 21 217 02 
IER, TCAs | SENS. wiv ecth wire dien svacbocbaee ood 21 217 48 

: Fourth Class Cats. 
mehen WE, WD. Daaliet gi 2,2 ics dais Sond iaesents 00 14514 
SON SUE. “ORs MIO icin ccdccdeccslacvenesCicd 00 1 48 45 
Allison, Stewart McLoud............cccscccecees 00 1 56 50 
15-Foot Restricted Class. 

Spider, H. M. Stone..... a rere naene eer 134 40 
Pc, DOM sys: cococsposcaaastctee dicencuck 15 138 12 


Joun B..KrILieen. 





Brooklyn Y. C, 


NEW YORK BAY. 
Monday, June 17. 

Tue Brooklyn Y. C. sailed its forty-fourth annual re- 
gatta over the regular courses on Monday, June 17. There 
was a good breeze from the southeast, and thirteen boats 
started. The yachts had a close reach to Old Orchard 


Shoal Light, a beat to Southwest Spit and a run home. 
The summary follows: 


Sloops—43ft. Class—Start, 








Gladys, E, F. aha 
Narcissus, A. 3 42 27 
; Sloops—36ft. Class—Start, 11:06. 
Akista, George Hill. .......... cissvesserevssd 6159 | 246 68 
Kangaroo, C. H. Humphreys -2 08 56 3 03 56 
Bonita, Haviland Brothers. . 2 06 51 3 01 51 
Bess, Sydney Grant......... 149 24 244 24 
Siren, C. F. Wigand pia n ish, 
= Sloops—30ft. Class—Start, 11:10. 
Susie, C. Ferguson................ ---2 03 18 2 68 18 
SN, Es Be MURS ess ccs cccascucece cect cise 1 58 29 2 53 29 
Sloops—25ft. Class—Start, 11:15. 
Gracie E.,, W. N. Neidhardt...............0. 1s 59 2 23 69 
quanhe, . ©. <P. MUON ise oo vcs oon oes ctorcoes 1 51 50 2.36 50 
; Sloops—2ift. Class—Start, 11:15. . 
Wraith, iC; Tai vecisersccscckseves ee a 149 19 
Catboats—24ft. Class—Start, 11:25. 
Minction BE, TR. WB. SRR, op nstscmccccsescerc.,, Did not finish. 


The winners were Gladys, Akista, Squaw, and Gracie E 
Sailover, Wraith. 





Huli—Massachusetts Y. C. 


HULL, MASS, 
Saturday, June 15. 


THE race of the Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. on Saturday 
was decidedly not a success on account of the lack of 
wind. The 25-footers Calypso and Flirt were given the 
outside course, and did not have wind enough to even get 
back into the bay. The race of the handicap class and 
the 18-footers started off well, but on the second round 
became a drift. In the 18-footers Aspinquid took the 
lead at the start and held it until-after the second mark 
was passed, when Bonito went by her and held first place 


to the finish. Mildred won easily in the handicap class. 
The summary: 


Class I.—18ft. Knockabouts. 





vay a Se Se a ys i] 
SUE, eR, MD d So hue an Sabicea. rose once 0bcleaéevb ces « 2 49 23 
Oriana, Alfred Douglas a a 
Malillian, B. S. Permar 35 
Aspinquid, W. A. Corney 69 02 
Ayaya, W. P. RL TEES ERE RRR Ma: ete 06 58 
Handicap Class. 
Mildred, C. A. Coleman.......... y bobstvccovdasdebenedsessod 2 42 36 
Ps OND hay yin vwenin ecu eewi occas eckoods Did not finish. 


Joun B. Kitreen. 


Newport Special Thirties. 


NEWPORT, R. I, 


THE first race of the special thirties was sailed on 
Thursday, June 13. There was a good breeze from the 
southeast and a smooth sea. The course was from Bren- 
ton’s Cove to Bishop Rock and back, making it a run up 
the bay with spinakers out and a beat back. The start 
was at 3 o'clock. The time was: 





Wawa, Reginald Brooks...............csesecseeee 5 30 00 ere 
Carolina, Pembroke Jones...............cceseeeee 5 33 50 233 


On Saturday, June 15 Wawa and Carolina met again. 
The wind was light from the northeast. The course was 
the same as on Thursday. It was a beat out and a 
run home. The boats were started at twenty minutes past 
three o’clock. The times follow: 


Wawa, Reginald Brooks......./........0..5..0003 421 00 
Carolina, Pembroke Jones...... Sevedbsove pebuecd 42% 15 


Burgess Y. C, 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
Saturday, June 15. 


Tue Burgess Y. C., of Marblehead, sailed its first race 
of the season Saturday, in a very light breeze from the 
northeast.. In the 25ft. class Cheewink, designed by B. B. 
Crowninshield; for F..G. Macomber, Jr., won. Sintram, a 
four-year-old, designed by Herreshoff, won in the race- 
about class, and Ugly , owned by C, F.. Lyman, 
won in the special 16ft. class... There were nine starters in 
all the classes. wt i .-.JOHN B, Kieen. 











? 
‘ 


Jone ‘Ze, “toor!} 
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"= 5 Winthrop Y. C. 
‘ : _ WINTHROP, MASS. 
at - Saturday, June 15. ; 
HE handicap race of the Winthrop Y. C. on Satur- 
day was spoiled by lack of wind.-- Soon after the start 
the. breze all died away and many of the yachts failed 
to finish. In the 25ft. class Thordis had a walkover, 
Signet being withdrawn. In the 21-footers only Harriet 
_.and Privateer finished, Harriet beating Privateer by 2m. 
- and 10s. Hector was the only 18-footer to finish. In the 
15ft. class Caper won. Joun B. KILveen. 





Canoeing. 
— 
Notice. 


All communications intended for Forest anp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 


Central Division Meet. 


BurFa.o, N. Y., June 1.—June 22 and 23 have been 
selected as the dates for the Central Division meet, and 
the same will be held at the house of the Buffalo C. C. at 
~~ Beach, Ontario. 

aturday, the 22d, will be devoted to races and sports, 
and Sunday to cruising and sailing. The Buffalo C. C. 
have opened their house to all members of the A. C. A. 
for these days, which will make it unnecessary for you to 
bring anything with you but your gripsack and a desire to 
have a good time, unless you intend entering the races, in 
which event bring your canoe. 

A camp fee of 50 cents per member will be charged to 
defray necessary expenses, and the rate for meals and 
lodgings will be $1.25 per day. 

Boats leave the foot of Main street for Crystal Beach 
each hour, and "busses run direct from dock at Crystal 
Beach to the club house. 

On Monday and Tuesday, June 24 and 25, a schedule 
of twenty paddling races will be held on Park Lake, at 
the Exposition grounds. These races are open to all A. 
C._A. members, and are held under the auspices of the 
Central Division. Suitable prizes are to be offered, and 
we want to make this the best canoe race meet ever held. 
This can be'done with the hearty support of our members. 

If desired, accommodations will be secured for these two 
dates at rates ranging from 50 cents to $2 per night. 

This meet will be well attended by members of the 
other divisions. 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 


——@e—— 
Fixtures. 








July 1423.—San Francisco, Cal.—National Schuetzenbund of 
N America’s annual tournament in Shell Mound Park. Off- 
—<—_. 200yds. 

ug. 


67.—Taftsville, Conn.—South New England Schuetzen- 
bund’s annual festival and prize shoot. 


' National Rifle Association. 


The National Rifle Association’s official programme of the In- 
ternational and Interstate shooting tournament, to be held at Sea 
Girt, -, August 30 to September 7, inclusive, presents a list 
of the officers of the Association, a list of the officers of the 
tournament, the rules and qegwiations of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation of America (adopted by the New Jersey State Rifle Asso- 
ciation), revolver and pistol shooting rules, an enumeration of the 
arms which may be used, a description of the different targets 
used, and a programme of the matches and their conditions. 
No. 1, the centennial trophy, Palma match, an 8 man team con- 
test for the championship of the world, is open to riflemen of 
all countries. Distances 800, 900 and 1,000 yards. It will be 
shot on September 5. No. 2 is the Wimbledon cup match, to be 





made with a .310 Greener club rifle, at 100 


Target, full size, 
Js o-. yards, Cricklewood, England. 


~~ 


shot cn::\ugust 31. . Open to all citizens and residents of the 
- United «States. Distance, 1,000: No. 3 is the Hilton trophy 
match, September 2, open to teams of the army and navy, under 
ceftain restrictions. tember 4 is for the interstate military 
match. No. 5 is the intér-club match for the Schuetzen team 
championship of the United States. No. 6 is the President’s 
match, fixed for Sept . NO-T iS the members’ match. The 
r-atches of the New Jersey state Rifle Association number twen- 
‘t.-seven. The matches of the United States Revolver Associa- 
tion number three, of which Mately A is the r¢volver champion- 
‘ship, open to.everybody, Aistance, yards, 50 shots on standard 
American pistol target. -. h. B is. the <‘Military”.. revolver 

;_ dis: -§0 and 75 yards, 
e,- shi + entrance $5... Match C 
pSeCe: 00, everybody. Distance 50 


Shia “aod > frp to Sea: Get’ ant 


secretary is 





The Forsst amp Srazam is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable. 


: Grapshooting. ; 


<> - 


If you want your shoot to be announced 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 


une 19.—Gloversville, N,. Y.—Annual tournament of 
Gioversville Gun Club. Chas. A. Bogart, Sec’y. ; 
June 20.—Waterville, Me.—Amateur target shoot of the Waterville 
Gun Club; $75 added money. Dana P. Foster, Sec’y. 
June 20-21—Amherst, Mass.—Amherst_ Gun Club’s two-day tour- 
nament; $65 in cash and merchandise. H. B. rene Pres. : 
June 25-26.—Bristol, Tenn.—Tournament of the Peters Cartridge 
Company. John Parker, ae. 
June 2%-27.—Walla Walla, Wash.—Seventh annual tournament of 
he Sportsmen’s Association of the Northwest. W. G. Campbell, 


send a 


the 


au 1-2.—Sherbrooke, Can.—Tournament of the Sherbrooke Gun 


ub, 
July 3-4—Flint, Mich.—Second shoot of the Michigan Trapshoot- 
ers’ Taman John Parker, manager; Chas. Caleb, Sec’y, 

July 4.—Schenectady, N. Y.—All-day amateur target tournament 
of the Schenectady Gun Club. Harry Strong, Sec’y. 

uly 4.—Towanda, Pa.—Annual tournament of the Towanda Gun 
Ciub. Magautrap. M. F. Dietrich, Sec’y. 

July 4.—Frankfort, N. Y.—Third annual target tournament of 
the Frankfort Fish and Game Protective Association. W. J. 


Weller, Sec’y. g 
uly 4.—Haverhill, Mass.—Open handicap shoot of the Haver- 
hill Gun Club, S. G. Miller, Sec’y. 


uly 4.—Ossining, N. Y.—Target shoot of the Ossining Gun Club. 

uly 4-5.—Champliain, N, Y.—Champlain Gun Club’s tournament; 
all events open to amateurs; some events open to professionals. 
Wm. Fraser, Pres. 

uly 5-6.—Duluth, Minn.—Central Gun Club’s tournament. J. 

. Nelson, Sec’y. 

July 9-11.—Pine Bluff, Ark.—Eleventh annual tournament of the 
Arkansas State Spooner? Association, under the auspices of the 
Pine Bluff Gun Club. E, A. Howell, ved 

July 10-11.—St. Paul, Minn.—Sixth annual tournament of the St. 
Paul Rod and Gun Club, at Inter-city Shooting park; $340 added 
money. J. L. D. Morrison, 604 N. Y. Life Building, St. Paul. 

July 15-17.—Columbia, Mo.—State Amateur shoot, under the 
atispices of the Columbia Gun Club. W. A. Vivion, Sec’y. 

July 24-25.—Detroit, Mich.—Third shoot of the Michigan Trap- 
shooters’ League, under auspices of the Pastime Gun Club. John 
Parker, manager. 

July 90.— Dexter Park, Brooklyn, L. I.—Annual clambake ,and 
hendicap merchandise shoot at targets. Eugene Doenick, Sec é: 

Aug. 8-9.—Lafayette, Ind.—Tournament of the Lafayette Gun 
Club. J. Blistian, Sec’y. 


Aug. 12.—Winnipeg, Man.—Fifth annual trapshooting tourna- 
ment, under management of the Winnipeg Industrial Exhibition 
Association; $1,000 in money, trophies and medals. F, W. Heu- 


bach, General Manager. ’ 

Aug. 15-17.—Ottawa, Can.—First annual tournament of the 
Dominion Trapshooting and Game Protective Association, on the 
grounds of the St. Hubert Gun Club. A. W. Throop, Sec’y-Treas. 

Aug. 27-30.—Okoboji, Ia.—Lake Okoboji Amateur tournament, 
at Arnold’s Park; $400 added. For programmes, address E. C. 
Hinshaw. Pole 

Sept. 2-3.—Richmond, Va.—Tournament of the Virginia Trap 
Shooters’ Association, under auspices of the West End Gun 


Club. 
Haverhill, Mass.—Series of = shoots every Saturday, June 
1 to Aug. 31, given by the Haverhill Gun Club. S. G. Miller, 


‘Heourk, N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot every Sat- 
urday afternoon. : x 

Chicago, Ill.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird trophy shoots, first 
and third Saturdays of each month. Grounds, West Monroe street 
at Fifty-second avenue. Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
» & R. Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations. f 

Monthly contest for the Dewar trophy till June, 1902; handicap; 
26 live birds, $5 entrance. First contest took place June 20, 1900. 

Interstate Park, eee, L. I.—Weekly shoot of the New 
Utrecht Gun Club—Saturdays. : 

Sept. 10-14.—Interstate Park, L. I.—New York State shoot, under 
the auspices of the New Utrecht Gun Club. 


INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION CONTESTS. 


Elmer E. Shaner, Manager. 


July 1-2.—Sherbrooke, P. Q., Can.—The Interstate A iation’s 
tournament, under the auspices of the Sherbrooke Gun Club. C. 
H. Foss, Sec’y. 

July 10-11.—Jamestown, N. Y.—The Interstate Association's 
tournament, under the auspices of the Jamestown Gun Club. Dr. 
C. Rawson, Sec’y. 

July 16-19.—Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—The Interstate Asso- 
ciation’s second Grand American Handicap target tournament; 
$1,000 added money. Edward Banks, Sec’y-Treas., 318 Broadway, 
New York. 

Aug. 7-9.—Providence, R. I.—The Interstate Association’s tour- 
anes under the auspices of the Providence Gun Club. R. C. 

oot, Sec’y. 

Aug. 21-33—Auburn, Me.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Auburn Gun Club. L. A. Barker, 


Sec’y. 





DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed, Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 
all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 








The management of the Lake Okoboji tournament have issued 
the following: “Bear in mind the big Lake Okoboji amateur 
shooting tournament at Arnold’s Park, I[owa, Aug. 27, 28, 29 and 
30. Come and enjoy the steamboats, sailboats, row boats, dancing, 
bowling, bathing and other pleasures this famous resort offers, 


Also bring your line and reel and Mf the black bass and pike 
fishing. The Arnold Park Hotel -will be headquarters for the 
shooters, and every attention will be given them. C. W. Budd 


and F, ¢. Whitney, of Des Moines, will have charge of the traps 
and office, guaranteeing an up to date shoot. For programmes 
write Elmer Hinshaw, Okoboji, Iowa. All railroads make re- 
duced rates during the summer months to this watering place. 
Ask your agent.” 2 


The spring tournament pense of the Magic City. Gun Club, 
of Muncie, Ind., provides like competition for each day, July 3 
and 4, namely, twelve events, of which one is at 10, nine at 15 and 
two at 20 targets; entrance based on 10 cents per target. It will be 
a strictly amateur shoot. Experts and known 9 per cent shoot- 
ers barred. Magautrap rules govern. Shooting commences at 9 
o’clock. Manufacturers’ agents for targets only. Bluerocks, 2 
cents, Local members barred from ss ooting for targets orily. 
Purses divided 40, 30, 20 and 10. Guns, etc., shipped to C. Stevens, 
captain, will be delivered on the grounds. Mr. T. H. Barton is 
the secretary. n ‘ 


rogramme of the Central Gun Club’s ninth annual tourna- 
ment, July 5 and 6, provides ten target events each day, each 
at 15 targets, $1.50 entrance and $10 added. There are os cash 
average prizes, of. which five are $15; five; $10; five, $8; fifteen, 
$5. igh guns take the averages, and contestants to win aver- 
ages must shoot in all events. Shooting commences at 9 o’clock. 
Weoleslonais may shoot for fun and show their goods. Class 


The 


shooting, 30, 256, 25 and 20. The added money amounts t . 
For “i - information address the secretary, Mr. J "W. Nelvon, 
, Minn. , ; 





The London Field, in commenting on the Anglo-Americati 
match at targets, says: “The stakes are £500 a side, but this by 
no means explains the raison_d’etre of the match, since the mem- 
bers of the American team collectively will be put to much greater 
expense than this on account of the distance traveled. The ‘object 
is to determine whether or not the reputed skill of American clay 
bird shots will or will not prove superior to that of the home 
shooters. The members of the American team, following the 
custom of their country, will use cartridges carrying 1% ounces of 
shot, as pene the home team using 1% ounces, but the Ameri- 
cans will be restricted to the use of one barrel, the Englishmen 
being allowed both, good deal of controversy has arisen on 
this point, many holding that the match is not a test of skill, but 
of guns and cartridges. Those who take a more general view of 
the circumstances attending the match prefer to regard the condi- 
tions as more akin to a case where the French and English 
methods of —- are sm by bringing exponents of the 
two systems into the arena. From the point of view of the relative 
value of the two systems as a means of offense and defense much 
may be learned from Such a contest. In the same ‘way the two 
international teams of shooters have the same birds to shoot at. 
The contest will show which is the superior, American skill exer- 
cised on the lines of American trapshooting, or the skill of our 
home team shooting in the manner to which they have become 
accustomed by long usage and years of practice.” 


The Haverhill (Mass.) Gun Club announces an open handicap 
shoot on its grounds, July 4. The programme presents fifteen 
events, each at 10 targets, and each with an entrance fee of $1.15. 
Shooters whose average is 6 per cent or under, 15 yards; 70 or 
under, 16 yards; 80 or under, 17 yards; 85 or under, 18 yards; 90 or 
under, 19 yards; over 90, 21 yards. The amateur breaking: the 
greatest number of targets in events 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11 will receive 
a sole leather gun case; second, Thurman shooting blouse; third, 
Powers cleaning rod, Money divided 50, 30 and 20 per cent if less 
than twelve entries; twelve or more 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. 
Professionals and paid men shoot for targets only. Targets in- 
cluded in entrance at 1% cents each. Sweepstakes optional. 
Loaded shells for sale. Lunch served free. Take Main street cars 
for Dustin square. The club’s secretary, Mr. S. G. Miller, men- 
tiens concerning the division of moneys as follows: “We have 
been dividing money by the Rose system, but to please a few of 
our visitors we are going to try percentage this time and rely 
on the handicap to equalize the shooters. I think well of the 
Rose system, but a man must shoot well all the time to keep 
even, and can't get ahead no matter how good a score he does 
make. For myself_I would rather win or lose something than 
to struggle like a Trojan to only keep even.” 


A letter from Mr, Edward Banks to Forest anp Stream con- 
tains a paragraph which will evoke for him the profound sympath 
of his hosts of friends. He writes: ‘“‘On my arrival in Liverpool, 
was met by a telegram telling me that my eldest brother had died 
on Tuesday, and was to be buried that day (Thursday) at 2:15 
P, M. You can imagine how I felt after being so near home and 
not having seen my brother for fifteen years. was all broken u 
and so was Mrs. Banks. I was able bv dint of rushing Guaeak 
by train and carriage to just reach his graveside as the last hymn 
was being sung. My sister, who lives in India, had only arrived 
home the night before, the same time we arrived at Liverpool, but 
she was able to leave her ship the same night.’’ Mr. Banks ex- 

lained that his bereavement, as was natural, lessened his efforts 
in respect to writing an account of the international trapshooting 

reliminaries. His Fetter, published in another column, will be 
ound to contain much to engage the attention of our readers. 


Mr. J. W. Nelson, secretary, writes us as follows: “At the 
ninth annual tournament of the Central Gun Club of Duluth, 
Minn., July 5 and 6, the club will put up $440. There will be ten 
15 bird events each day, with $10 added money to each event. 
Two dollars and forty cents in averages, $15 each to first five high 
guns; $10 each to next five; $8 each to next five, and $5 each to 
next fifteen high guns.” ® 


The Hunter Arms Company, of Fulton, N. Y., renowned as 
manufacturers of the L. C. Smith guns, have issued a booklet of 
artistic excellence and comprehensive information in respect to the 
different grades of their guns, barrels, mechanism, shooting quali- 
ties, guarantees, etc. In it also is an excellent group portrait of 
the Messrs. Hunter, signed, “‘Yours for progressive gun making, 
the Hunter Brothers.” 

x 


The Sherbrooke Gun Club, of Sherbrooke, Can., informs. us that 
on each day—July 1 and 2—a separate list of merchandise and 
money prizes will bes offered, for which both professionals and 
amateurs will be eligible. Ten targets, unknown angles, expert 


traps. First entry 50 cents; re-entries, unlimited, 25 cents. or 
this professionals shoot at 20 yards, amateurs 16 yards, 
® 


Mr. J. E. Applegate, of Freneau, N. J., and Mr. S. M. Van 
Allen, of Jamaica, £ wa shot a match at 100 live birds, 3 yards 
rise, on the rgounds of the Middlesex Club at South River, N. J., 
June 13, for $100 a side and the price of the birds. The scores 
were: Applegate, 91; Van Allen, 90. A return match, same con- 
ditions, was arranged for Monday of this week. 


Wheeling, W. Va., was fixed upon for the next State shoot of 
the -West Virginia State Sportsmen’s Association, at a meeting 
of the association held on June 12. The officers then elected are: 
President, F. C. Percival; Vice-Presidents, J. F. Mallory, Hon. J. 
A. de Gruyter, F, E. Mallory, Jos. Y. McNaught, Dr. H. Clay 
Shaw and John B. Garden; Secretary-Treasurer, Ed O. Bower: 


A live bird shoot was held at Columbia, South Carolina, June 
11. Some excellent shooting was done. Holly, of Aiken, killed 
all his birds in the sweepstake events at 8, 10 and 15 birds. Col. 
Tom Martin and M. B. Worthen also shot in fine form. Several 
hundred of the dead birds were sent to the Methodist Orphan 
Asylum. ® 


Mr. A. E. Perry, of St. Paul, under date of June 14, writes us: 
“July 10 and 11 St. Paul Rod and Gun_Club will hold its sixth 
annual tournament at Intercity Shooting Park. Three hundred and 
forty dollars added money. For other information, address Mr. J. 
L. b: Morrison, 604 N. Y. Life Building, St. Paul, Minn.” 


The Hudson Gun Club, Jersey City, N. J., will hold an all-day 
shoot, commencing at 10 o’clock, June 30. There will be a 
race between teams of the Hudson and Fulton clubs. Refresh- 
ments will be served on the grounds. For further particulars 
address Mr. Albert A. Schoverling, P. O. Box 475, New York. 


‘The New York State shoot wili be held at Interstate Park, L. I., 
under the auspices of the N. U. G. C.,, September 10 to 14, in- 
clusive. Interesting matter concerning it from Mr. Walter F. 
—_ president of the New Utrecht Gun Club, is published else- 
where in our trap columns. 


In a contest for the diamond medal, at a recent shoot of ‘the 
Cincinnati (Ohio) Gun Club, Mr. Charles M. Peters, son of Mr. 
O. E. Peters, president of the Peters Cartridge Company, won 
the medal with a score of 39 out of 40, 38 of which was a straight 


run, 
R 


“The second match between Mr. J. E. Applegate, of Freneau, 

.» and Mr. S. M. Van Allen, of Nemaden’ L. = on Mander of 
this week was won by the former. Score, 92 to 91. 
was at 100 live birds, $100, 30 yards rise. 


*The press dispatches mention that Mr. W. R. Crosby ‘won a 
$600 cup on Monday of this week, and that members of the team 
won $500. The cablegrams of last week stated that the competi- 
tion on Monday would be at live bords. 


There are some hints that the American team will remain 
abroad longer than was first contemplated, afid that each meni- 
ber will buy 2 woodshed in which to take home his winnings, 


The match 


498 9 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





: 





contest recently between 
at 100 targets, the former made 
score of 100 straight. 
ee 


The Frankford Gun Club won the second contest, at Summer- 
dale, Pa., on Saturday last, for the championship of Philadelphia. 


= 


There is a rumor that the Audubon Gun Club, of Buffalo, will 
give a shoot during the time of the Pan-American Exposition. 
Berxarp Waters. 


WESTERN TRAPS. 


The American Victory. 


Cuicaco, Ill., June 15.—Western shodters received with general 
pleasure, though with little surprise, the announcement of the 
victory of the American team at Hendon. It is noticed with a 
certain degree of satisfaction in this city that our old friend, W. 
R, Crosby, seems to have led all the rest in the good work. He 
scored 93 per cent the first day, 95 the second, and was in the 
same category on the third. Paul North deserves the congratula- 
tions of his friends for having finally and successfully brought off 
this race between the American and English teams. The result 
upon the shooting system in England is apt to be a marked one. 
It is likely that the English shooters will take up the American 
style, which has proved itself so decisively superior. As to the 
interest given to target shooting on the other side, the result of 
the match should be most wholesome. The American shooters are 
lucky to be able to have so pleasant a trip, and those interested 
in the sport of trapshooting are all envying them_their good 
fortune. 2. Hover. 

Hartrorp Buitpine, Chicago, Il. 


Garfield Gun Club. 


Chicago, use 15.—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the seventh trophy shoot of the 
season. S. E. Young and O. Von Lengerke divided honors in 
class A by breaking 23 out of 25, while W. H. Ford and Dr, J. W. 
Meek did the same on same scores, 23. Mr. L. Wolff captured 
the bakery in class C by scoring 19. The day was a delightful one 
for trapshooting and twenty-two members took advantage of it 
for an afternoon’s sport. The trophy shooting is now divided in 
three series of seven shoots enah, and the member reclassified 


At Colorado Springs, Colo., in a 
Messrs. Garrett and Cremwell, 
the extreordinary 





for each series. To-day’s shoot closes the first series. I will re- 
port the winners in each class next week: 
Trophy shoot: 

D. R cpieckcnneny sep» swseeety sheganll 0011110001100111100001111—14 
OE ee ne 0110001111110001110111111—17 
SL npacenevegdsyoetseonedensanhee 1111010101000110101001001—13 
IIR 65 ning ont gui nb ephapepseestean 1011101010101111101101110—17 
i AR. becedp sqnepeuseenes>eeseent 0101101011111110111000110—16 
DD .. conencssnrten<sebsbereaurel 0101101011111110111000110—16 
Set IN sc as vevesenbeneoenesyedoncel 1111111111011111100111111—22 
Rain scnentetbsschsubaeevaneesebanee 1011111111111111111101111—23 
eo 0110111111110111110111011—20 








di i +s spspsnwensebastboenbs> saul 1111110111011111111111111—23 
ORE ckscscncnvweepseretonn cpsenocunt 1000001010010011001000001— 8 
Accson cesscasecemesoncespoussuovenl 0111110011111011111111010—19 
CEL be nhps opeanescenen ine dwo ssh whhicl 1101111000000110111000001—12 
|). hs spakbtinnnbeneoesesonsnenbeersetet 1110111010111001111111111—20 
Sinn. a iui tenons ba ssnsabteneeuee 1111001111101111110111111—21 
Dike SE, spccwawepsawessacvenacssnenge 0100000011011010011110111—13 
i ca canssepcbustsvebspsnsesebnnbenen 1011110111111111001011101—19 
Se AG cincasncpescepe secede censepsnn 1110111111011111111111111—23 
A Hellman... 1111111011101011111010111—20 
RRR, 6 oes ccvevcocenveséccssvectobes 1110101110111111100111011—19 
TN re 1000000000011001000010001— 6 
Oe OS RS err 11119.11111110111111110111—23 


Dr. J. W. Meex. 
Trap at Watson’s Park, 


Burnside Crossing, Ill., June 10.—The scores of a match, close 
in competition and excellent in scores, between Messrs. D. ; 
Bonbright and O. Von Lengerke, are as follows: 


BD DIR. 5 vino cence ceedicdventveed 2222122211121112222221222 
2222111111211211*21212122—49 

GB Wek Tae. icc ccccicccsethes steed 2222222222222 2922222222 

22222222222°2222222222222—48 


Chicago Gun Club. 


Chicago, Iil., june 15.—A large delegation from the Grand Cross- 
ing Club attended the Chicago Gun Club’s shoot to-day. Every- 
body had a good time. Secretary Rupél was high man for the 
day. The targets were thrown hard, some over the fence, about 
1% to &) vards. Steck, of the home club, broke 24 in No, 2, the 
weekly event. Walters was second in the same event. 

Weekly trophy, 25 targets: 


ee eT 1011101111110111101011111—25 
PME, dt ce den cag ube snnesesesvantete 1111911211111110111111111—25 
NE 1D. cikgscncdssconswoaesie .1010010110100110010100101—18 
Den ai Rabie ecbesbechabiewues eh . -1111111301011111011111111—22 
1011111111011101111011011—20 
0101111011110111101001000—18 
1111119191911191111111111—25 
0111111100000110111000110—14 
0101111110001111101001111—17 
1101011111100011111010¢ 11—21 
0000001001000000000001001— 4 
1000000000011011100011001— 9 
. ..0011001001001100010111111—13 
. . -1101110011110000011100111—22 
. . .1110001001101111001101011—15 
. . . .0100111100111011111010111—22 
. .0000101111011101101001001—17 







A W Morton, 5 
’r. M L Biwotesucsecasueens - 
Smith sm . . -1001001101011011000011101—13 
Mrs Howard........c.cccsccsccssecsscces 0001011011100010011101010—12 


Steck wins high gun medal; Walters wins handicap medal, 
Monthly shoot; handicap in rise: 


ne cee nhureapatebeinille 110111111000111—11 
a te es aia ee luge steeinncchunasanpierieaie 111101110000111—10 
a es 111011100110111—11 
ESE, - ches nclababe panes seneues 111011100111011—11 
ES Sy eer a eek lath secant . .100101111101110—10 








5 . .110111001110110—10 
Bok is. . cdabensennvhoncnsanas bsesnvbeneoeseeyiren 110101101111311—12 
Rt BE, coscccessencdcccccovevcccocesnonsesesesess 001000000000000— 1 
Kime, 16......cccccccscccccccccsbeccccccscccccescces 000100001110100— 5 
McKenzie, 16.........-ccccseeccscecccnccswecensoees 010110110011111—10 
Dunbar, 16..........00eeeeeeceneerceeenenseensenenes 110101111100111—11 
Parker, 26..ccccccccccccccscvescccscscscccscsccenses 111100100000111—11 
A W Morton, 16..........-..0.eeceeeeesceeeeeecees 011111111110101—12 
Mrs Howard, 16..........ccsscssseccccccccccsnceses 011011000110011— & 
Mrs Shepard, 16.........--seececeeeeeeeeeeeeneenene 000001110000011— 5 
Shepard, 16........0:sceeeceecenesseeeeeeeeeeenerens 111001100111011—10 
Boa, 18........eeeeeeees ..111111011101011—12 
Mack, 18........sseseees: . .010001100010101— 6 
Rupel, 18........-seseeeee- . 11111 110nl—14 
Dr Morton, 18.........0eeeeeees ...000010111111110— 9 
O’Brien, 18.......0eeceeeeeceeenceeenee . --111100101010111—10 
Myrick ...cccccceecceeescennseecerceceeseeseeseenes 111111111011111—14 

uck wins after shooting out A. W. Morton: ’ 

3a engagodecennsnnerecess : naceebsantnesiceseedapne canal 1111111111—10 
A W Morton, .......cceccceceecceereneeeneeseeesereneens 111111011 9 





Trap at Winchester, N. H. 


Wincuester, N. H.—The ioving score was made at our reg- 
ular weekly shoot, Thursdey, June 13: 





Events: 123456 
s 0 10 10 10 10 5p 
— 0789 6 
798 9.. 

94976 

667 4.. 

88 67.. 

ie Bas 

+ 027 

45366 

44396 

i 2..;8.. 

- F. D. Lusuneg, Sec’y. 


Boston Gun Club. 


Boston, June - . Shooters decided that Wednesday, 
June 12, was just the i of day which a trapshooter delights in 
though not that kind of a day when the success of a shoot is told 
by the number of targets thrown,. A shoot of like character is 
one that befriends a club more than any other, as those who had 
the chance of the pleasure of this afternoon are more than pleased 


to get there again and are always sure to bring others with them. - 


One of the pleasures of the afternoon was the noticeable improve- 
ment in the shooting of two of our most steadfast attendants. 
Though not possessed with the amount of skill which comes to 
the lot of our expert, they secure just as much real fun, and no 
one ever begrudges a broken target on their ledger. Of the others, 
each took a hand in some of os peed shooting, Ford distancing 
all the rest by breaking 48 out of 50 and 24 out of 25 in the match, 
showing the accuracy of a Heikes or Crosbv. Second no<'tion wo 
ably accounted for by Woodruff with 80 per cent for average, a 21 
in the match, aeenenie bettering a previous 40, Whicu wow pus 
him in the lead on totals one bird ahead of Frank, who has not 
availed himself of the chance to throw out any old scores. 


) : : Scores 
below, all shooting handicap distance, unknown angles: 





Events: 12345697 8 91011121314 
Targets: 10 10 5p 10 10 15 5p 10 15 10 15 10 10 Sp 
? Mishencussspanavaies - Oye 2 Oe Bas bh lekeheeet OS ov 
Banks, 14.... OO Far cs 6 eT Deéce ce 
Woodruff, 17 see CO Se BOs 5..s°RS oe 
Barry, 16..... oor Ss -T FO Mss 03 S3-85 oe 
Fred, 16... PR oe PB i a OS oe 5'se. 0b Ge. ae 
Lane, 16..... Se ye Ge es ek dt BS es ee 
Williams, 16. ‘is 5.. 612 61012 910.. 6.. 
Poor, “16..... os on Op ed 4 ok bs 00 06 
Samuels, 16.. 369-6 73 3 FIT 8 
Spencer, 18.. - 710 65 7 912 810 8 
ord, 16..... be, Ve ve. we he oe ae Oa ® 
Paine, 16...... a's". 9 
Fredericks, 14.. ob Sh. sp 
a 7 ee aes eee ee 
Prize match, 25 unknown, 15 singles, 5 pairs, distance handicap: 
Pend, U6. 20. .ccvcescccsccvecsseses 111111111111111_ = 11:11:01 11 11—% 
SEL.» DBsvesnesvasceacureh ous 101111111111011 10.11 11 10 11—21 
NE er eee 1000110011111111 + =11 11 11 01 01—19 
DD, Miscccesstvesssteavacesuntd 011011101110011_ = 11: 11:11:10 11—19 
Barry, W.....ccccccccccscovesevase 101100111011101 11 10 11 01 10—17 
SIN MR. on ctvestwcneceéesnane 111301111011011 . 10 01 10 10 10—17 
SEL - Eile keescveus abide qudebieie 110000110111001 10 11 10 10 10-14 
Samuels, 16.. -101311010011001 =: 10:11:00 00 11—14 
ee re ore ee 111110100100100 10 00 00 00 11—-T1 





West Virginia State Sportsmen’s Association. 


St. Marys, W. Va., June 14.—The fifth annual tournament of 
the West Virginia State Sportsmen’s Association, which was held 
on the grounds of the Mountain State Gun Club, this city, June 
12 and 13, will always be remembered as one of the best tourna- 
ments ever held in the State. The weather was all that could be 
asked for, except, possibly, a little warm on the first day, and 
all seemed to enjoy themselves from start to finish. The 
affair was under the personal management of the Mallory Brothers, 
and it goes without saying that everything was done that would 
add to the comfort and pleasure of all those in attendance. It is 
no small matter to manage an affair of this kind, looking after 
every detail, and these boys are to be commended for the very 
able and satisfactory manner in which the shoot was conducted. 

If there was a single hitch during the two days’ shooting, it 
failed to reach the writer’s ears, and they are of pretty good size, 
too. In the cashier's office—well, there is but one cashier in the 
United States that can look after this part of the work like Ed 
Foster, hy and that gentleman is Mr. Ed Foster, Jr., of Marietta, 
Ohio. does not shoot much at the traps, but he is most cer- 
tainly an expert in handling the clerical work at a shooting tour- 
nament. He not only posted all scores in less than five minutes 
after they were made, where all could see them, but also added the 
earnings of each one at the same time. Eddie, you are all right. 
The management was very ably assisted by Mr. Howard Sergent 
and Mr. Chas. North (who has a brother Paul), of the Chamber- 
lin Cartridge and Target Co. Mr. Sergent kept the squads on 
the move, and Mr. North did the same little trick so far as the 
Magautrap was concerned. 

The trade was represented by Col. A. G. Courtney, of the Rem- 
ington Arms Co.; Mr. R. L. Trimble, of Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co.; homer Squire, of DuPont Powder Co.; Mr. Chas. 
North, of Cleveland Target Co., and Mr. Howard Sergent. 

The best shooting for the two days was done by Mr. L. B. 
Fleming, of Pittsburg, followed closely by Mr. Frank Alkire, of 
Woodlyn, Ohio, and Chas. A. Young, of Springfield, Ohio. The 
longest run during the two days was made by Ed O. Bower, of 
Sistersville, who started in on Thursday morning and got next to 
81 before allowing one to get away. 

Mr. F. E. Mallory, of Parkersburg, carried off the State cham- 
pionship badge by breaking 46 out of 50 targets. He was followed 
closely by Mr. Jos. Y. McNaught, of Sistersville, and Mr. John 
F. Mallory, of St. Marys, who were but one target behind. Mr. 
Allen, last year’s winner, scored 44. 

In the merchandise event, Mr. John F. Mallory, A. J. Stancliff, 
and J. C. Trees took the three guns, these being the three best 
prizes. Mr, Geo. R. Haswell, of Circleville, Ohio, is perhaps the 
happiest man in that village along about this time. e€ won the 
two bales of hay and two-bushel sack of chopped feed. George is all 
right. when it comes to making hay, and can‘do it with a shotgun 
as well as with a rake. 

At the meeting of the State Association Wednesday evening, all 
the old officers were re-elected. F. C. Percival, Esq., President, 
and Ed QO. Bower, Secretary-Treasurer. The following are Vice- 
Presidents: John F. Mallory, St. Marys; Hon. J, A. de Gruyter, 
Charlestown; F. E. Mallory, Parkersburg; Jos. Y. McNaught, Sis- 
tersville; Dr. H, Clay Shaw, Piedmont, and John B, Garden, 
Wheeling. After quite a spirited contest as to who should get 
the State shoot for next year, Wheeling finally went straight and 
knocked the persimmon. 

Tabulated scores for the two days follow: 


First Vay, June 32. 












Events: 123 45 67 8 9101112 Broke. Av 
Targets: MH 15 15 2 16 15 W 15 15 W 15 
1 15 15 20 13 14 17 15 19 189 945 
1 14 14 17 13 15 19 15 20 188 7940 
13 13 19 15 15 19 14 20 188 .940 
11 12 19 12 12 17 12 17 166 -820 
15 11 11 17 10,12 16 14 16 160 -800 
128122124 810111113 140 -700 
1712101512 912 915 M48 .740 
SEE ccssccnccene 11 13 11 18 15 15 2 14 11:17 12 2% 177 885 
OT a 14 14 10 19 15 13 20 14 13 18 15 19 184 .920 
BUMNEOR cecccccceenee 14 13 12 2 14 15 19 12 14 17 11:19 80 .900 
eye 15 13 15 19 12 13 19 14 14 19 13 18 184 -920 
De Gruyter ........« 15 13 16 17 14 12 13 15 14 13 14 19 174 .870 
EE Hvelbcaencys0ene 13 11 13 17 13 717 13 14 16 15 16 165 825 
. nthbes cancel 12 61313 9101610 8151017 139 ~ .695 
ED. savnevniccvandse 2 91219 911151114181414 158 -790 
DE. enncaxdsckhsel lll 915101014 910...... 99 =. 683. 
Courtney .......05+5 12 10 13 181112 161313151013 156 = .780 
Spee ears --13.1112 18 913181213171319 168 .840 
Dinsmore .-16 12:13 18... .. 1612 9181317 143 .715 
ENDER. .cocepthoosunedenn 13 1413 1812131915141418 182 .310 
Mowry ..... ---11 15 1415 1014181011181314 168.816 
McNaught 12 912171314161211171316 162 .810 
Tangney 101113111217111211181218 1 .7% 
Stewart WUBWUMMWWBLI3 915 14 = .7H 
Hobbs ....... an Se ae ae OB 20: <0 oe ee ie . 696 
Bailey ........- BRUUBNLIG 8181816 162 ~~ .810 
bianbdienctthal MMUBVNWWB11317416 = «171 _ «85 
PE. Séacéc cds ceecncae 4156141713161413191518 181 .906 
L E Mallory, Jr....222BUMWIIUNIT11 167 ~~ 835 
C Dinsmore ......- RED UB we vans 0a ER op: ee ne ioiel -712 
1413151711151511191518 178  .39 
41217151441461413161018 173  .865 
BWUBMWWWIIWGWU19 177  .88 
14 13 18 1411 19 413181219 178 § .89 
MLBBDUBBEWNIBDWIS 17% 8% 
coe eee 14 = 90 
DD Ue oa 0e ne cnttt ee es o> Ss 
sé a6 ts we ne ce SO 
dn bo om tp 9O COT URED be 
Second Day, June 33. 
vents: 123 46 67.8 9101112 Broke. Av. 
‘argets: 15 15 16 20 16.15 20 15 15 2 15 D 
qescccceccececeedl 91519141319 1213181318 174 .8% 










2 suBiu 9 9-912 8 7 

Dowler ... : Bu -T8 
Alkire ae Pos . BLuUD 190 9% 
Courtney -18 16 1937111017 12 12 15 13.18 += 170 “850 
RE ee eas 212,10 Bate 113181419 16 84 
L E Mallor ---14 15 14 19.13.14 19 15 15171317. 185.925 
Flewting . ....3..3023 13°16 15 19144 19151519152 193 ~~ .965 
Bibbee eee ae ee ee 173 865 
Fultz ... -- 412 94414— a 14816. 183 - 765 

ones ... --12 1412 17:13 13.17 911015 817 ~~ 167 -78 

‘field .... 1211101411102 151141110 14 -720 
North 30 10:90 M611 66 na Serbs be: wés a 
Slayton --13 9 916121017 91516 915 149 .745 
Bailey -213 14 15 18 13 15 16 14 16 16 14 19 182 -910 
Spear --13 13 13 17 1414 19 14 14161319. 179° .895 
Alfor .-12 14 14 18 12 44 18 11 16:19 9 16 172 - 860 
Schlicher ---14 13 15 13 15 11 16 1315161316 170 -850 
Allen ..... 18 6 14 16 15 14°18 15 14 16 13 18 176 880 
Mowry ..... ---10 10 13 17 14 13 19 14 13 16 12:17 168 840 
McNaught --13 14 11 15 15 12.17 12 12 6 12 16 165 825 
Tangney .. 1311 14.12 12 144 1314 14417 14 122 160 800 
Stewart --1t 813 13 10 14 11 11 10 15 10 16 142 -710 
ED - Scnce --101012 14 8 12 14101112 10 11 134 -670 
Haswell 10 13 14 17 13 12 18 15 14 20 9:17 172 360 
Squire 15 14 14 17 15 13 16 13 11 18 14 17 177 885 
Young -15 14 14 19 14 15 20 13 14 17 15 ® 190 -950 
Trimble -14 13 11 18 13 14 17 156 14 @ 15 17 181 905 
BK ist scee -14 10 13 17 14 14 18 13 14 20 13 18 178 -890 
F E Mallory .-14 14 15 19 11 15 19 14 14 17 12 20 184 -920 
S T Mallory ..10 14 13 17 14 138 15 12 13 19 11 20 171 855 
Ed O Bower --15 15 15 20 15 12 15 15 15 19 15 18 189 -945 
{ eT ee 14 14 14 19 15 14 20 12 14 19 15 19 189 - 945 
N A Samith.....0.te8 14 14 15 15 14 14 18 13 14:19 12 16 178 3890 
Thompson .... oo 0: co MU OOM os 1D 00 eae eave 


General average 90 per cent or better, 





Ist day. 2d day. Total. Av. 

PRS - cache dedeubedcoeh scoocewongbevest 188 198 381 -962 
UNE uh VeWdocabieda des 06 190 374 - 935 
SE sdbinbicnnterenauns cba 190 379 -947 
i Rs casnsebsege Seat 189 367 «7 
cd O Bower bbe 189 366 =. 915 
BODE. chadecserdccvedsos 177 365, 912 
RE ae ae. 184 362... .905 
EY 8 ue seuabstavenehee® 178 362 -905 
MOEN. aVovascccsahdcddcdesvidengeéeeds 176 361 -902 

Rocx 


The New York State Shoot. 


Tue New Utrecht Gun Club has issued a letter as follows: 
To the clubs comprising the New York State Association for 

the Protection of Game and Fish. 

Gentlemen: The forty-third annual convention and tournament 
of the New York State Association for the Protection of Game 
and Fish will be held under the auspices of the New Utrecht 
Gun Club at Interstate Park, L..I., on September 10, II, 12, 
13 and 14, 1901. 

At the annual convention of this Association, held at Utica in 
June, 1900, it was decided that the convention and tournament in 
1901 should be held under the auspices of the New Utrecht Gun 
Club, in the city of New York. 

Some months ago it was suggested to the writer that because 
of the Pan-American Exhibition at Buffalo, which would: indis- 
putably be a great attraction to a very large number of the 
trapshooting fraternity, and as our Buffalo friends were arrange- 
ing for a shoot on a very large scale, to be held during the 
exhibition, it would be considered a very graceful act of courtesy 
on the part of the N. U. G. C. to waive the privilege of 
Buffalo, and also that such privilege, if accorded to Buffalo, 
would tend materially to insure the success of the Pan-American 
shoot then being arranged for. 

Conceding this point, we took a vote by mail of all the clubs 
represented at the Utica convention, and, with one exception; all 
eh favor of the transfer to Buffalo of the State tournament 
oO a e 

We communicated with our friends at Buffalo, and they were 
apparently enthusiastic over the proposed transfer. The nego- 
tiations, however, have been so unsatisfactory that we have been 
compelled to abandon them, and as stated, the annual conven- 
tion and tournament will be held at Interstate park from Sep- 
tember 10 to 14, both dates inclusive. 

We have been obliged to make these dates later than usual, as 

there has not been sufficient time to arrange matters for June. 
The grand American handicap at targets will be held in July, and 
other tournaments already arranged for prevent our making 
August dates. Under the circumstances, we have decided that 
September will be best, and as all the seaside resorts are open 
at that time our fellow members of the Association may be as- 
sured of a good time. 
Targets will be charged for at 2 cents and pigeons at 25 cents. 
The full programme otf State and open events will be pyblished 
as soon as it is completed, and will contain all information 
necessary. The tournament will be under the management of 
Mr. Elmer E. Shaner. Respectfully submitted, for the New 
Utrecht Gun Club, Watter F. Sykes, President. 





Richmond Gun Club. 


Sirver Lake, S. I., June 15.—The scores made at to-day’s shoot 
of the Richmond Gun Club follow: ion Y.snem 





Events 12345678 9 
Targets: 10 15 10 10 25 25 25 10 25 
Se EL cs nlbeasensnssheeuusssselasesctoss 8 6 6..15..14 919 
POR TRUE cccscocescccccsssccscccccccesesces 81396..23.. 617 
Ee SEP OOUUUNE. 0.000 00sseserscccacgtedyess 7.5.32. 7323 
J Lew ..cccccsccscsccccvsccovecesscccccctscess 8 8..16.. 616 
Ee SEMEN - sabaWncapetviessadcapltyceessede te ae we Ob ya ad 408 
WED cncsnclhs divesatincaplsPuenetenccads ‘ev 3% Be ne ge te 
ED a hnasecessissaelsscdashesbeboness vk. a0 BD os sends 
EMME  coveccboconcecetMoscecdeysccgiascce vot Sse ke aeaee es ke 
F PRB ccc cccastbcccccssccescecstece cf oooe 313 913... 
ee  PRERRS ee ae 5 oe 


Team match: 
25 targets: 
Richmond Gun Club: 


Richmond Borough vs. Richmond Gun Club, at 


Richmond Borough G. C.: 


Targets: 25 Targets: 
Cs PicamingsSis vis svewsce’ tN ikcnsciwe oksbawn jeceuee 
A. A, Schoverling............. 2 
F, W. Schoverling............ li 

Deted .. Wiis 06 diintiec sees 48 





A. A. ScHOVERLING, 
Captain Richmond Gun Club 


Sherbrooke Gun Club. 


Sherbrooke, P. Q., June 8—The members are unanimously of 
the opinion that the distance handicap system is a greater success 
than was suspected. The beginner, who is close up, is encouraged, 
and the chests of those who have been set back swell with pride, 
and all are pleased. 

The gun cabinet series is being much enjoyed, and is just the 
thing to keep the boys regular in their attendance. Even the few 
who do not shoot in it ase interested. S 

Rrav. 19 2): Craig, 19, 19; Thompson, 18, 19; Walton, 19, 17; 
Foss, 14, 16; Loomis, 17, 14; Ingalls, 14, 12; Friend, 12, 1. 

June 15.—This was a perfect day, but a military inspection neces- 
sary kept several whose duty lay in their country’s service. e 
shooting was above our usual average: Thompson, 18, 23; 
Grol. 19, 22; Walton, 19, 21; Bray, 20, 19; White, 18, 19; —" 
17, 19. Os. 





_Beantiord vs. Galt. 


Hamitton, Ont., June 14—An_ interesting team match took 


= to-day on_the Galt (Ont.) Gun Club grounds between the 





rantford and Galt Gun clubs, eleven men on a’ side. 

There was a at and’ several Ss were shot 
off after the team match’ was finished. Mr. N. P. Leach was 
umpire. The match was shot Over a tmagautrap, each. 
The Soom te the scores in the team R ntford team : 
Hacker 49, D. J. Lewis .. Brown 26,.H. F. West 41, 
Fred Westbrook ’ ty ae 
bd rgnred 38, herhays. 42;" 
yalt: team: 7 22, A. ° t 
Benekardt’ Oc Wilder 2 Peters 30° Ellis ey total 304. Six of 

» VU. . iS DD; : 
the ord team averaged over 93 per cond Sa math for 





Jome 22; 1900.) 


Soo Gun Club’s Seventh Annual Tournament. 
Sr1ovux Crry, Ia.—The Soo Braves since established the 

tournamen: each 

roses as the proper time to 


uipped with houses, and two 
roomy ground, yet the low 


unds used for 


the 

The shooting park here is well 
sets of at tra c 
scores here deserve some mention. 

There are some faults with many of the pest 
shooting purposes, a prominent one being that 
which othe case here. Again, the background is not the best. 
One set of traps throws the targets low and against green trees, 
and beyond that is the muddiest stream on earth, and it is not 
ellow like unto gold. Take the g! 
the water, though at some distance, and those 
rp eyes alone can get onto the fast flying mud 
y was brisk and almost directly in face o 
juite irregular. : 5 
ip and is fortunate in havin 


black mud, but 


e of the sun, 
the reflection o 


shooters, so that made the fli 
The club has a large mem ; 
, active officers. In John Otten, President; J 
ice-President; W. F. Duncan, Secre 
urer, there is a quartette hard to exc ? 
tee is re-enforced by the addition of C. C. Hamilton, Oscar Ho- 
berg H. H. Hawman, while the honors of the field captain 
fall to the lot of that genial good sh 
The tournament was open 14 0 
manufacturers’ agents were barred from participating in purses, 
but all were invited to attend and show off their 
American Association rules governed, though m 
All purses divided 
and the referee so 
There were twelve events each day, and $5 cash added 'to each 
one, and the events were all similar, being fifteen targets. 


The Shoot. 


The day was bright and warm, but a brisk wind, the Jonah for 
many of the boys, who began gathering early, and before the day 
was over there were over sixty who had taken part. 
from all the surrounding States, and so far as 
was able to mix with the large crowd 


._ W. Boyd, 
. Ellis, Treas- 
executive commit- 


Professionals and 


air birds were birds 


our correspondent 
e following names 
alley, Iowa; H. 
Meckling, S. Dak.; E. A. Leach, Sioux City, lowa; E. D, Trotter, 
. H. Burk, Elgin, Neb.; F 
M. Klein, Spirit Lal 
Iowa; J. A. McKilvey, : 
L. A.” Mikkelson, McLin, S. ‘Dak.; 
Iowa; E. Morrill, S. Omaha, Neb.; 
hn D. Pollard, Chicago, IIl.; 
alker, Correctionville, Lowa; 
Shear, Spirit Lake, Iowa; 


Kinsley, Lowa; lory Moore, Lincoln, 
A. P. McDowell, Adair, 


Hafferty, Ollie, Iowa; 
Sioux Rapids, 


C. W. Lindsey, Cherokee, Iowa; 
ewell, Iowa; Frank Craybill, Omaha, N . a 
Adams, Rockwell City, Iowa; H. C. Baumann, Rock Valley, lowa; 
Watson, Kingsley, Iowa; John Redfern, Sloan, Iowa; M. 
. Townsend, Omaha, Neb.; Dick Linderman, Lincoln, Neb.; 
. Hunter, Sioux City, Iowa; H 
nook, Luverne, Minn.; E. C. Schultze 
Breda, lowa; F. H. Crahn, Gedd 
Neb.; Henry Steege, Waterloo, 
Frank Diworak, S. Omaha, 
pringfield, S. Dak.; F. F. Slocum, Alcester, 


Blasdell, Luverne, 


The Shooting. 


Henry Steege_(a farmer) from the vicinity of Waterloo, Iowa, 
When he had shot out half the events he 
had only lost six targets, but being quite unwell he got some 
medicine that affected his vision so that the flight of the targets 
went wrong to him and he lost eleven in the later events, yet, with 
a total of 17 to the bad, he was high man and was awarded a 
500 mile book on the Great Northern Railroad. Second place 
went to D. Morrill, of Omaha, which was a neat little bunch of 
cash. The third high was decided between Ed Trotter and M 
Diefenderfer, while W. 
ray, of Sioux Cit 
oung man Shears is : 
have taken some lessons in Fred Gilbert 
Klein’s front yard, as in the first four ; 
straight scores, yet with this good showing he fell away during 
the remainder of the day. : : 

There were plenty of average prizes; the eight lowest men get- 
ting a fine distribution of merchandise. The scores: 


First Day, June 13. 


was best man to-day. 


Shears, of Spirit La 
were on a tie for fourth. 


back yard and some in 
events he made three 
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Second Day, June 12. 


ovement over the first day. The straigh’ 
of the day was sli 
hind the shooters’ stand 
the targets in 
grass background 


all agree that the conditions 
most tournaments. 





Weather quite an im 


et during aft it came from 

: ee Sole cnr tn high bint 
Lina 
Some fair scores were made, 
¢ are harder than those foun 


FOREST AND STREAM 


Soo City Trophy Cup. 


To-day we had a little variety added in for spice. It) was: the 
contest for the Soo City trophy. This has’ been up each year and 
is worth the winning, as the entrance paid in next year goes to 
the winner of this year. ; 

There was a large entry, as shooters went’ into this event who 
did not shoot in others. 4 

Thus, having nothing in view but to get the cup, as nothing 
but straight scores could win anything, it seems strange that ten 
men should land with 14, while only five got straight scores. 
These were: S. A. Smith, of Hartley, Iowa; Farmer Burk, of 
Elgin, Neb.; W. E, Meyer, of Sioux City, Iowa; Gus Steege, .of 
Waterloo, and H. A. Taylor, of Meckling, S. Dak. 

These a were at once called up to shoot off for the 

izes. If a bookmaker had been present he wou'd have gone 

roke on Steege, as he lost his first target, Burk and Taylor let 
their second hit the grass and Meyer fell down on the third. This 
will convey to the reader that these targets were not ——-. 

Thus, in short order, Mr. Smith has possession of the cup for 
this year, and it will net him about $50 next year. 

It was the fine shooting of W. E. Meyer that pleased the home 
crowd, and in fact everybody, as he was not expected to be in 
at the finish, ye he secured an Ithaca hammerless shotgun. 

Taylor marched off with a fine Bristol fishing rod and Mr. Burk, 
the farmer from the sand hills, carried home a splendid Weber 
shooting jacket. 

It seems ‘that at times it does one good not to feel well, as 
Steege again came to the front with high average and won an 
elegant pair of $10 trousers. - 

en came Hunter, of Sioux City; Townsend, of Omaha, and 
Shears, of Spirit Lake, who, tieing, divided $7.50 cash. 

Third high was won by Dick Linderman and E. Trotter, while 
the cigars were won by Slocum, of Alcester; S. D, Moss, of Rock 
Valley, and Adams, of Rockwell. 

There were oo prizes for the eight lowest men, and there was 







a good line of merchandise. The scores: 

Events: 123 46 67 8 91011 12 T’'ls 
SEtiuvaccumemiened cuuauveden 13 13 13 14 13 10 11 14 13 10 11 14—149 
MU caccosdiicness -14 11 15 13 15 13 13 7 12 15 13 12—153 
EN, caus binohee cite cows --12 10 10 10 10 12 12 15 11 11 8 11—132 
S.A, Sa. .080000 - 8 10 10 14 11 15 15 13 10 12 13 18—144 
i?) sntkadedehemescne 4 11 13 14 10 14 12 10 13 13 14 14—152 
oo ee 11 12 14 13 13 12 10 13 13 13 14 13—161 
Hunter 15 15 12 13 13 14 14 13 14 14 12 14—163 
Hawman 13 12 14 12 12 11 13 13 13 12 12 14—151 
Gray 13 14 14 13 14 12 14 13 14 12 12 12—157 
TREE sc cccccscee 14 13 12 14 12 11 14 16 11 14 14 13—166 
Linderman ......... 14 13 15 13 14 14 14 12 13 12 12 15—i61 

SNE. Setiessivvevees 12 12 15 14 12 12 13 14 13 12 13 14—156 

-12 13 15 13 14 10 15 11 12 13 11 12—161 
15 12 14 14 14 14 14 13 12 13 14 14—163 
13 13 14 12 12 13 14 11 14 13 12 15—166 
15 13 13 14 14 10 14 12 13 12 14 11—155 
-12 12 11 16 12 10 13 9 12 12 13 10—141 
-12 15 13 10 12 12 10 14 12 10 13 10—143 
-14 11 13 14 14 16 12 13 13 14 14 12—159 
-12 1113 9 12 12 12 11 12 12 12 13—141 
-14 14 11 15 14 14 11 13 15 15 14 13—163 
-15 14 13 13 13 11 12 14 14 14 13 13—159 
-13 14 15 12 15 14 15 12 14 15 15 10-16 
-12 12 13 12 11 12 13 11 14 14 13 14—151 
-10 14 15 12 13 14 12 12 12 14 13 14—155 
-12 14 13 11 13 11 12 14 15 14 15 14—157 
Trotter ... -14 11 13 15 13 14 14 13 18 14 12 15—161 
McDowell -13 14 13 14-9 1213 9 12 13 12 12—146 
Power -14 11 12 13 11 10 14 11 12 13 12 14—147 
Wilson -13 15 10 10 10 14 11 12 8 12 11 14—140 
Meyer . -1110 8111213151214 9 10 11—136 
Rust ---13 11 9 12 12 12 13 10 13 11 13 13—142 
NED, 7s concacaetnecdaten a4 11 10 13 10 14 12 11 11 13 11 13—... 
BES shapes vabeyiecodss. 6s. ac. Sounerhehee, “Eee UE ee 6, os" aee 
MUR Nethnctcndacssexdurkednen 10 11 15 13 14 13 12 12 12 12 12 12—153 
Hogan ..... 02:06. 40 Se.ma-pe 60.00 Je A OF de Mene 
EE chens even sdonietia chaise -11 14 15 12 10 13 15 13 1113... ..—... 
SR AG adoddd ca beuctcsemeenne 16 13 11 15 18 12 12 15 13 11 15 15—159 
SEE ovenqpsanaesspoeresoseee 12131311 912 13 14 12 15 12 11—147 

Mh sh endédnengeeeedsaboueeuete 10 12 12 1411 14... .. 12 10 14 14—149 
DIONE xt vadecevareseehesy --1110 9 9 91111 6 91010 9114 
EE eee das céucks Secees aia 141311 91011 5 71410 8 12—124 

BE itn tdncnh aden nkeec natin 12121111 612 811121212 &—127 
NOE 0 ocinusdangesonetadea 12 12 13 13 13 14 11 12 15 14 13 12—154 
EE aes scales cians doteh 14 13 13 12 11 13 13 15 14 11 14 14—157 
DEE. dniedwecsens etn édcndensécs aelaecea as lone Mian ae —_. 
I fo icnceardaciednscegs ee ae Oe Oe Be iin 0k 6. os ine 
DE cateucddresusckaparsen 1412 14 14 9 14 14 12 13 12 14 14—156 
SE Lok ndeenahiscspertens 12 1413 914111212131010 9—139 
EEE inecescestecccocsecacce 1414121112121) 8 15 12 13 15—149 
MEE Viedsonakevotvascscvucsens Der ss PRE PIE oe a0oe a0 de. 60” con 
Bea dues Na vandapuss men en! aud ne aes SE ce nar coe 


Third Day, June 13. 


Another splendid day for shooting and those who remained over 
had good sport with the saucers, yet there were but about thirty 
shooters present, and they shot out the programme by about 2 
P. M. As there were a good supply of shells and targets on the 
ground the reader may suppose many would indulge in some 
ees but not so; every gun was laid aside and soon as 
possible each man marched up the hill and away for the city. 
Here an observing shooter may pause and ask if a two-day target 
tournament is not quite the proper thing for the amateur shooter? 

Steege shot better to-day, and so did others. Conditions were 
somewhat better. The wind was in front of targets and elevated 
them more than yesterday, so the three days average went to 
the Waterloo farmer, and he carried home a nice Stevens single 
barrel shotgun as a weapon for his boy. W. Shears, L. sanders, 

. W. Gray and D, Morrill were all bunched for second, while E. 

. Hunter, F. F. Slocum, W. D. Townsend and C. D. Linderman 
— for third. Ed Trotter and C, E. Ellis were equal in 
ourth. 

This shoot was well arranged and carried out to the letter, about 
the only complaint being that the conditions were too hard. Tar- 
gets thrown fast against dark trees in part, some quite low and 
angles sharp. To-day there were two events in which but one 
man each scored a 15; others had 2 straights. This will show 
a hard game. The management are on record as intending to 
make the shooting this year harder than former years, as hereto- 
fore complaints were made of throwing targets too easy, so now 
shooters can thus shoot and see which they like best. 

The officers are first class men. W. F. Duncan was active, and 
was ably assisted by the captain, J. W. Gray, while several other 
members were ready at all times to assist when necessary. 

Mr. M. J. Larson, in the office, was the man for the place, and 
got out the figures in we time and with dispatch almost at the 
close of each event. he figurés were posted on the bulletin 
board for the amount of cash each place was paying, so each 
shooter could make up his own receipts as the shoot progressed, 
and it gave better satisfaction than anything I have seen adopted. 

hat puzzles the shooters most, and what is strange, is that 
there were so very few straights made, and yet so many in the 
14 hole. Straight scores paid well, although on several occasions 
the straight men drew down such sums as follows: $23, $20, $16, 

, $7, $6.50, $5.95 and $4. 

There were representatives here talking up shoots to be held 
first at Waterloo, Iowa, this coming week, and then at Sioux 





Falls, S, Dak., and next at South Omaha, Neb. The scores: 
Events: 123 465 67 8 9101112 T’ls 
POS. 6 ccgcvvastcodsevbctedsned 11 12 12 15 13 12 14 14 13 12 11 11-150 
Hughes ---14 12 13 12 14 13 15 11 15 13 12 11—155 
PIT vi cc ie sovcedsddcdees ---11 11 14 10 1312 10 10 712 9 13—132 
SE Ses cotdcdicldstvas - 9 12 11 12 12 12 12 12 11 11 12 11—140 
BE Vocbepocdoccctcscesé --12 13 14 14 13 13 15 10 12 12 15 13—156 
BOGE Gives ccoccdsccvspeee --11 13 11 14 13 11 13 10 6 15 11 12—140 
ME in ctdewscepseceees --10 14 14 13 12 14 12 15 14 13 13 14—158 
Hawman --12 12 15 11 14 11 13 11 15 13 13 13—153 
GO ie disedacvetedescves --14 13 13 14 12 14 14 14 14 14 11 12—159 
Duncan --12 13 12 11 9 13 12 12 14 11 12 12—143 
Linderman ---13 13 14 11 14 14 13 14 14 13 14 11—158 
Saunders --12 14 13 15 13 14 13 14 11 13 12 15—158 
ME See Fodacdiuvact eee .-14 12 14 14 12 12 12 13 12 12 13 11—151 
Townsend ---12 13 15 15 14 13 14 11 13 11 15 12—158 
OTE coc ciccccedvecce ---14 13 12 11 13 138 10 12 14 11 .. ..—:.. 
Schwartz - 8 14 13 11 14 11 14 13 13 15 14 11—151 
QUE cs ccceeee dewvcces ---13 11 14 13 911 1112131013 9—1239 
<5 ---14 12 10 13 14 8 12 11 10 14 13 12—144 
Slocum ---12 141512 13 9 14 13 15 14 14 13—158 
Baldwin ---15 15 14 11 13 10 13 10 12 14 15 12—154 
are one ---13 12 14 14 15 10 14 14 14 14 13 12—159 
Adams . -13 12 16 15 15 13 12 13 12 9 10 11-150 
Steege .rccceressecccseseees ---14 14 18 14 16 14 15 13 13 14 15 15—169 
Klein 12 1013 12 14 91410 9 814 13~... 
i 14 12 12 12 13 14 12 12 13 15 15 12-159 












r -12 11 12 12 12 14 11 11 12 13 13 9—143 
Diefenderfer ........ Ckawers 12 13 12 15 13 1712 1015... .. ..—.. 
MGUMUUND sn icug ence seesccade 10 14 14 10 12 14 11 14 12 13 10 11—145 
BOBO evga sects. ccice cneaeds 14 12 12 14 10 15 13. 9 14... 11 13—149 
GRRE Fardatnwads cddadvaiccedit 73 15 16 121413 8 .. 5. 6. 0. cemeee 
EPO 6 6deckadscctactntvited Bh 36-1418 18 98 5. i) oe oe se ms 
PEE: ievdue ego RbAKs +eeeeeed3 15 12 14 12/12 13 15 14 11 11 14—156 
TAM. sncccadees deen eccacne Reh SB Seo = 
WEEE. vi vivonaneataces eps oeoedB 18 13:13. 7 18 1013 .. 2. 5. meee 
pe: ee ocGubahs cgsbbodbecce wisi € 66 6... mae 

RAMBLER, 





IN NEW JERSEY. 


Applevate vs. Van Allen. 


South River, N. J., June 13.—Herewith are the scores made this 


afternoon on the inclosed grounds of the Middlesex Driving Park, 


between Messrs. J. E. Applegate, of Freneau, N. J., and S. M. 
Van Allen, of Jamaica, L, I. The birds were a most excellent 
lot for this time of year. The attendance was very large. The 
match began at 3:30 and ended at 6:10. The conditions were 100 
live birds, 30 yards rise, $100 a side. Mr. S. Glover was referee. 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1901, by Forest and Stream Pub, Co. 















Rrra ae arene erasers 
\ KKAOAZPA KAR VERNA SARNY 
J Appelgate....92999229992*331199232399 1 0-98 
Cet RS TE ete EROags 
- > e KOR ZT CTRS 
222022222211212* VA a 
Soren tae cetadenen tess 
\ KRTROR CA YELEA RLAAN SS 
SRS 1SRSRT792019893 2048 vo eo 
Stabebt ta meieeeeeh ees 
— PILATOIRATIT RE Lee * 
SEIDSRSESOTE ODE TO bobo aS a 2-91-01 
SR TEU Se Erte ees ea Rs 
xq KR WAKR 7 SAS VSI 
SMVan Allen.99322° 03359 890922 02Y0 220 2-99 
ee et Pee ieee 
TOA KINO LALA CHAAR 
rercuivirreririts 73 Vy yyy oe 
244532822384855515882454538 
RTANKRATAANLTAAT RAY L7 3A TR 
PIRWIBVLVVVVVVZVIZVVI2z2v9 
5824485228455451112558444 
ERTIET TARR TET LL OR 
12221201111222102212224%2 3-9 90 
Miss and out event, $100, back one yd., each shot: 
No.1. No.2. No.3. N.o 4. 
Waters, 30 Wildes cccspodedddsccece’ 2221222220 1110 122 12222 
W. Hopkins, 30.... 20 1212 110112110 
Schorty, 20.......00- 222211111* 2211 lil 122221 
WOON Dilctedncitedaedsdinecsseocus 2222122212 1220 0 2* 
y No. 5. 
WARE (OR seccscsccecassce<ées eucats 210 1121222 29..20 
Wie RN, OP desccdchadenece «+ 1122212 2121222 
CUNGET “Micescdcdcccccacesss -111221* 1110 30. .1212121 
Morfey, 31......... 2222112 222220 
Van Allen, 31...... 2222" 1222220 31. .22122222 
ie Sa ° 31. .21222220 
ae ee re oes 28. .11210 
Pre-Vacation Handicap, 26 to 33 yds., $5; birds extra: 
MM idatcaeavdsaeaceccaséadeasnudensad 222222222*2222222292—19 
BEM Us Gedivaescdtavsdsunddeviecn<vaccs; 12021111111112221*12—18 
Matzen, Diakiodades 021122222022222*22201—i6 
oS a es: 012211*1122121112122—18 
Waters, Wi cdkatl cwcaceVidedcnwcadcguacsdcacsveabe 11212120021121212102—17 
Super, MAA Aitnsd babe Pariavescdecadahaasedasaxe 12020221022112221221—17 
W. Ne onda Srdddanasuntlewsedaniads 11212210122222222222—19 
Van A = Mvdagicteitvenceecntecdéonseduued *2202202222222202222—17 
Belden, RUbAds chAAhediinerenesdorndsacnsuel *0121222021221220122—16 
I ME ivacadscacccdetcenddcvencacin 2022220222*021211212—16 
TEMG MOINES Diba dnatwceveccéavcoccaseese 0222220002 
*For birds only. 
No. 1, 7 birds, 3 moneys, $4; same: 
WOT Dlnsusrdscevduisciscasdseiecics cde’ 2101111—6  1212222—7 
Super, 27..... Ricgnveeredaekbuntapecacnenecousds 2010111—5 1*11110—6 
WOMEN UlGsbds cecerzdnscedacsccte Csadedeseces 2201112—6 § 2222112—7 
MN, fo Micha oud ncdeesédddocesdidasevencdiucks 22222*2—6 2112222—7 
Belden, BT. ccvccccccccccce eececdaecctuceasd 0222222—6 2112222—7 
W. Hopkins, 30....... widesdeseedeutadasesiaee 2222112—7 1222112—7 
EO OWN eects csctonessedaacwadacasciess 0120110—4 


Hudson Gun Club, 


Jersey City, N. J., June 17.—The scores in the Hudson Gun 
Club’s shoot are as follows: 


Events: 234567 

Targets 5 25 25 25 10 15 15 10 
WME Dh dus vatcudadesassvcecdvaccoucccavest 2 23 22 23 9 12 13 
BPI “Bed wecwxkesccvdcavce +. -- 2821 81211 8 
Duke ..... eecccccccevccoccces 4 22 2015 91013.. 
Doc. Gardiner 615171510 9.... 
Pauses > 6s edsdaocecoa -- 02017 618.... 
{ansmann CasUbebeRdedadncesesioces -- 171916 61811.. 
WE os. cescccctccvescceccccessoves SO 8. Cucca & 
REIN ca ceviccc gvedabucussnadcte ie Oe <: oe. on)-0e 
as. Hughes 16101214. ee, 00 40 
NN, each seis cvencgsvee~« oe ee ee 
POEs a> ccciiccnusg ncen'e SD ichce cease an $e 
BONE 0c esecsccccscscscee + og a Ue. nal derea de 
RIE DD Fisdsccccyéseeee « ee ee Oe Oe 
Cannitz 





7. ae ee 
Special match: Schorty and Dudley vs. Dr. Gardiner and A. A. 
Duke, the latter shooting at 55 targets against the former’s 50. 
Schorty 23 out of 25, Duke 20 out of 27, Dudley 22 out of 25, Dr. 
Gardiner 24 out of 28. Score, 45 to 44 in favor of Schorty and 
Dudley. Duke. 


Trenton Shooting Association. 


frenton, N. J., June 15.—Herewith please find scores made 
June 8, 12 and 15. The attendance on all three dates was light, the 
first two dates due to a steam yacht regatta on the river, and the 
Yale-Princeton ball game, and the shoot to-day was knocked in 
the head by stormy weather. If there is a hoodoo connected with 
our affairs we expect to lay it when we lengthen out the club 
house. The plans and specifications are in the hands of the con- 
tractors, and just as soon as they get through we intend to have 
a housewarming, but ice instead a coal will be used at the fes- 
tivities. The band has been engaged and you will receive an 
invite. The motto for the occasion will be, “Come early and 
avoid the rush.” 


i 8: 
events: 1334 
25 15 10 10 
8 6 
MMR ck. 6 «dinsde 2012 9 9 
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The International Ttapshooters. 


Horst Cecit, Lonpon, June 7.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
There is very little of material interest, from a trapshooting stand- 
point that can be written about the trip of the American team 
across the North Atlantic from New York to Liverpool in the 
year of 1901. Daddy Neptune was really on his best behavior, and 
= not bother the Canadian of the Leyland line to any great 
extent, 

The ~ we started, Sunday, May 26, rain made things unpleas- 
ant and kept the crowd under cover for the balance of the day 
after leaving Sandy Hook. During the night a dense fog came up 
(or down) and the Canadian’s whistle was a familiar sound for 
the mext twenty-four hours. The sea, however, was smooth and 
no one had any reason to complain of mal de mer. 

The following brief extract from the log of Captain Hill, our 
skipper, tells what we did each day, and what kind of weather 
we met with: 

May 27, 277 miles; light southerly winds with dense fog. 

May 28, 303 miles; brisk southwest winds with smooth sea. 

May 29, 312 miles; light southwest winds becoming easterly, 
with a head sea. 

May 30, 299 miles; light easterly winds with a head sea. 

May 31, 304 miles; light easterly winds and head swell 

= 1, 304 miles; brisk northerly winds; sea smooth. 

une 2, 308 miles; brisk northerly winds; sea smooth. 

June 3, 311 miles; fresh southwest winds, moderate sea, 
rain, 

June 4, 306 miles, fresh southwest winds, becoming northerly, 
with heavy rain. 

June 6, 315 miles; light easterly winds, becoming southerly, with 


with 


fo . 

Fhe last entry eos above refers to the twenty-four hours end- 
ing at noon on Wednesday, June 5. There were thus 155 miles 
to be covered before we could tie up in the Mersey at Liverpool. 
Fog kept us back, and a misty rain fell nearly until dinner time, 
6 P. M., when it brightened up over Ireland and the sun came 
out, our pilot coming aboard just east of Holyhead on the north 
coast of Wales in a blaze of sunshine that was a great relief after 
the monotonous fog and rain of the day, during which the whistle 
of the Canadian made things wretched once more. 

The pilot brought us that day’s Liverpool paper telling of the 
mishap to Constitution, which naturally had the entire sym 
pathies of the crowd. The number of the pilot boat was 4, thus 
causing grief to those who wagered a week’s pay on the odd 
numbers. 

We sighted the lights of Liverpool about midnight, or a little 
before and tied up shortly afterward. The tender came to us 
between eight and nine the next morning, and we disembarked 
from the Canadian, parting with the captain and his entire crew, 
from the skipper (Captain Hill), Mr. Rigby (chief steward), down 
to Archie, the lengthy lad who held the dual position of deck 
steward and officer of the smoking room, not without feelings 
somewhat mixed in character. The ship herself is as steady and 
as comfortable a boat as crosses the ocean; it takes a gale to move 
her, and even then she rolls with such an easy motion that it 
needs must be an interior out of kilter that succumbs to the 
unpleasantnesses of seasickness. In the heavy quartering sea of 
the 4th there were but few vacancies at table for each meal; and 
no case was serious enough to be called a real layout. 

Some of the boys felt a little squeamish occasionally, but even 
then they met their trials with a stiff upper lip and a jest. Fred 
Gilbert, the chief jester of the bunch, and the ladies’ man par 
excellence, was responsible for what I consider to be the best 
thing said during the entire trip. One morning, early in the trip, 
he was not feeling exactly like a morning glory and made no bones 
of his trouble; like some others, he preferred to eat his breakfast 
on deck. While promenading he met Captain Hill, who said to 
him: “Well, Mr. Gilbert; how do you feel this morning? What 
do you want for breakfast?” Fred’s answer was: “Captain, if 
you'll just give me a few kind words and an orange, I think 
that'll do me all right.” 

Pools were sold on the daily runs for a couple of days, but 
Captain Money and Heikes, who were in partnership, broke up the 
game by winning both pools, netting about $225 each. Then ordi- 
nary “hat pools” were tried, but as the ladies did not win, their 
husbands took but little interest in that game and it died a nat- 
ural death. Various amusements were in vogue in the smokin 
room, and on rainy days the sign of “standing room only” coul 
have been hung out with a perfect regard for accuracy. 

Rolla Heikes and Leroy, with banjo and violin, gave us lots 
of music, while Mr. Homer Lind, a tenor with a tuneful voice, 
kindly gave material aid in getting up and carrying out a concert 
that was held in the saloon and was well attended. Mr. Emil 
Werk also contributed much to the pleasure of the voyage, being 
ever ready to take his part in a that was going. All in 
all, a more congenial crowd could not have been gotten together 
on shipboard. 

Adam Heilman, of Pekin, Ill., and 
authorities on things nautical, Mr 
a very encyclopedia when it came to referring to incidents of the 
voyage. e swept the sea constantly with his glasses, and not 
a vessel nor a porpoise escaped his notice. 

One pleasant feature of the trip was an afternoon tea given 
specially for “The Indians,” the ship’s chef baking a rich and 
decidedly edible cake, on the frosting of which appeared in pink 
the sentence: “Success to the Indians.’’ In honor of the occasion, 
and to show their appreciation of such sentiments, the Indians 
broke up every game that was in progress in the smoking room 
and attended in a body. Before the session closed, the chief 
steward, Mr. Rigby, the instigator of the tea, was brought before 
“Chief Long Talk” (Tom Marshall), who, while thanking him in 
the name of the Indians for favors bestowed, called the attention 
of those assembled to the fact that the team was not a team of 
Indians, but that there were some Indians on the team. It was an 
all-American team, he said, the Indians being merely an organi- 
zation formed for social and religious purposes. The afternoon 
tea was a success in every respect. 

The landing at Liverpool was attended by no discomforts, and 
the custom house officials showed a degree of courtesy that was 
especially pleasing and satisfactory. Very little baggage was 
examined, and what was opened was examined with care and the 
articles displaced put back in practically their original positions. 
Paul North was not on hand to meet the team as had been 
expected, but his absence was explained by Mr. Izzard, a member 
of the English team, who came to meet us and told us that “The 
Only Paul” was laid up at the Cecil with a sore heel. With the 
price of hansom cabs so low, and with London .“penny busses” 
running everywhere, not a member of the team can yet under- 
stand how Paul got a sore heel. It is better at the time of writing, 
but Paul on crutches is an unusual sight. 

The Great Western Railway officials had arranged everything 
for the transportation of the team, their friends and baggage, to 
Birkenhead, a city just across the Mersey from Liverpool, and 
two saloon carriages were set apart for their use on the trip to 
London. The sun shone brightly and the trip was much enjoyed, 
the party going straight through to London, no stay being made 
in Chester, as was at first intended. 

The first day in London was passed quietly, the bays going out 
to the grounds in a tally-ho about 2 o'clock. The distance from 
the hotel to the grounds is about eight miles, and as at present 
arranged—if the weather continues as fine as it is now—a tally-ho 
will take the party out each of the days of the match. I have 
not as yet an idea of what the scores were this afternoon, but a 
fairly official report says the boys shot “like a lot of dubs,” a sen- 
tence that is not so very encouraging. Before I close this letter 
I will try and give something more definite as to the afternoon’s 
work, not having been able for certain reasons to get out to 
the grounds myself. ; 

Mr. R. A. Welch and Mrs, Welch called at the hotel this 
morning, Mr. Welch, indeed, being on hand last night. Clarence 
Nauman has been doing such good shooting that he has get all 
the Englishmen afraid of what may be in store for them when the 
team proper begins to get in its work. ; 

Saturday morning, June 8.—While the shooting of the members 
of the team yesterday afternoon was not quite up to standard, it 
was good enough to be entirely satisfactory. Chan Powers started 
off with 20 straight, and Fred Gilbert also made a straight during 
the afternoon, but 19 out of 20 was not made very often, the 
background being hard and the lay of the ground deceiving. Be- 
yond the traps the ground slopes away, so that targets appear 
to be rising much faster than they really are. Mr. Joynt, a mem- 
ber of the English team, was amen. and shot along. He gave 
it as his opinion that we would have a walk-over, the shooting 
he witnessed one a revelation to him. As one of the boys 
put it later on in the evening, the shooting was also a revelation 
to each member of the team—it was so much below average. 

The work done was curiously in-and-out, for after Powers had 
broken his straight he drop about 8 or 9 out of his next 20. 
Fanning, too, started off well but did not shoot up to form later 
on. As I was not out at ay Hy I can say but little, all being 
based on information received from those who were there. 

ins at 1:30, 
ernoon; all 


Jack Fanning were the 
Heilman in particular being 


To-day we leave the hotel at 12:20, as 
a programme of sweeps being arranged 


for the 


events are One of the events is at 50 targets, arid it 
looks probable that the bulk of the purse in that event will go 
0 the team. 


It has been arranged that the team race shall be shot in squads 
of five men, the English in two squads by themselves, 
and the Americans in squads by themselves. As there are twelve 
men on our team, it will be necessary to select ten from that 
number and name them before the match commences, but the 
other two will also shoot along, the team for the next day being 
selected from the ten high scores on the list of,twelve. Who 
will constitute the “ten” is something our captain has not decided 
upon as yet, or, if he has, I have not heard of the makeup. 


Brieflets as Postscripts. 


Captain ome made an excellent parson, and conducted the 
service in the saloon on Sunday last in a manner that would have 
won him a generous round a. applause had it not been for the 
solemn nature of the ceremony. 

Dick Merrill, who missed the Canadian, got to England ahead 
of the party, taking the North German Lloyd boat to Southamp- 
ton. His banjo was on board, but of course was silent, much to 
the regret of everybody. 

An elaborate programme of music has been arranged for the 
benefit of the spectators at the international shoot. 

Chan Powers discovered a box of twenty-five shells in his bag- 
gage, so he, Gilbert and Fanning gave an impromptu exhibition 
of shooting at lumps of coal, etc., from the after part of the main 
deck. Eeverybody appreciated the brief diversion, and though some 
misses were made, the applause was hearty. —_ Hill in par- 
ticular was much impressed. DWARD Banks. 


Middlesex Gun Club, Welsh Harp, Hendon, N. W. 
Programme of music to be performed by the Anglo-Viennese 


Band during the Anglo-American match for £1,000. Conductor, 
Mr. Howard Aynstey. 


Tuesday, June 11. 
















Dmpaie, “Cmte TR dctcedichiccoccesocssscsescescctecees Manas 
2. Selection, “A Runaway Girl”. Jones & Monckton 
3. Walzer, “Une Folie de Pesth”..... .-Camilla 
4. Morceau Mignon, “Salut d’Amour................seseeees Elgar 
5. Overture, “The Bohemian Girl’ 

CS Re PU: BT Li cebooscccccccccccccccssscoeseces Ziehrer 
GT, Cee) IE ticiccsdctcvscccncosvescvccsivcesses Michiels 
Interval. 

8. Marsch, “Unter dem Siegesbanner”.................. Von Blon 
De i Fa EE cash abh bic cincesevecvccccensd Waldteufel 
BO. Bebsetied, Sire NN Tad” 0500 cetsocvevcecesiiésses Caryl 
BL. Bawvpels. TRERED.0coccsesopsescoccesccccsseseces ..J. E. West 
ee Nee Strauss 
13. Overture, “Dichter und Bauer’’................ . von Suppe 
BE CORR, TN CE ed ebnndoebhehsnhecccccs9c0ess000000- -Aynstey 
God Save the King. 

Wednesday. June 12. 

DD. RN CI ico nnsccvensecsconceceoesne’ Sousa 
ey I, IE sda Dkcecseneceensscccanesssnasgll Fetras 
DQ TE oo woh cb ewersccpocceccccepcecscccscss Thomas 
4. Gavotte, “Summergold”... Weareing 
5. Walzer, “Pinkante Blatter” Czibulka 
6. Selection, “The Belle of New York”’..................06 Kerker 
eg TR nT Kohout 
Interval. 

BR. Bharath, “Hee iidcnkcsessstsssedssccocccesccvened Ziehrer 
©. Belaction, “Ted Bae vscvnerdcnsbesestecesss Jones & Monckton 
10. Walzer, “Lieberstraumme”’...........cccceieccesccscccecsees Ertl 
11. Salonstticke, “Die Erste Kuss’’............0..ss00005 Schmelling 
12. Overture, ““Les Coronnes des Diamans’’.. 
13. Walzer, “Morgenblatter” ...........s...00 





14. Marsch, “Flottenparade’’.................+..- Sica oe Eilenberg 


God Save the King. 
Thursday, June 13. 














2. March, “Hs, Cae access ncvercvccvecgeccccccsccsccccc OUR 
2. Selection, “Merrie England”. ........c.cccccsesscccceces Binding 
3. Walzer, “Fontaine Lumineuse”.................+++: Waldteufel 
4. Ballet Suite, “Song Dances” No. 3................-. W. Bendall 
B. > Querteie, "TRIES bocce ceeds veyrowecvorccnesvcnvccsccs Rossini 
6. Walzer, “Geschichten aus dem Wienerwald”’...........Strauss 
7. American Sketch, “Down South’’................... Myddleton 
Interval. 
& Masch, “With Brresd BRE TAGE”... .ccccvccccvesscccsces Starke 
ee Be OO” Se Ziehrer 
Oe Be OE SE | Lee ae Englander 
Th, Be BS Se etisnnrbcvensetcccccccesccvcess Mendelssohn 
12. Walzer, “Sobre las Olas”. osas 
Se, BR, ET bncvcccnstoceesestictoccccsscal Sullivan 


16. Bierce, WRAOr Fee ve cecum sgecisewocccvceces Friedermans 


God Save the King. 


The International Trapshooting Contest. 


The great international trapshooting contest, between ten-man 
teams of American and English shooters, for $2,500 a side, was 
won by the American team in three contests, June 11, 12 and 13. 
On the first day, the weather conditions being unfavorable for 
good scores, the results were: Americans, 866; English, 801. On 
the second day, Americans, 877; English, 794. In the first 60 on 
the day, Crosby scored 58, Gilbert 56, Fanning 55, Heikes 54. The 
English team scored 794. A high wind and a dull sky were the 
weather conditions of the third day. Crosby broke his first 20 
straight and 17 out of his second 20. Tripp scored 36 out of his 
first 40, and Elliott 37 out of his first 40. The totals of the day 
were: Americans, 843; English, 739. This decided the contest. 
The result was received with _a show of the best of feeling, the 
ladies waving American and English flags. Speeches were made 
by the Hon. T. A. Marshall for the Americans, and by Captain 
Butt for the English. Sweepstake shooting was arranged for Fri- 
day and Saturday, and a live bird match for Monday of this 
week. The press dispatches mention that the English sportsmen 
arranged a special contest between the Americans at Hendon, last 
Saturday, the trophy of which was a valuable cup. The condi- 
tions were 25 targets. Messrs, Fred Gilbert and C. W. Budd tied 
on 23. In the shoot off Gilbert won. Messrs. W. R. Crosby, 
R. R. Merrill, R. O. Heikes and C. Powers tied on 21. In another 
event, for a second gold cup, between Americans and Englishmen, 


Messrs. W. E. Crosby and B, Leroy Woodard tied on 14 out of 
15. In the shoot off at 15, the scores were: Crosby 14, Woodard 
13. A live bird competition was arranged for Monday of this 


week. 

The conditions of the international, match were: $2,500 a side, and 
the winner of three in five contests to be declared the winner of 
the match and stakes. All gate receipts to be equally divided 
between the two teams. Teams to consist of ten men on a side, 
and each team to have the privilege of using an unlimited number 
of substitutes in the series of contests, but no change to be made 
in_any one contest. Each contest to be at 100 targets man, or 
1,000 per team. Targets to be thrown not less than yards nor 
more than 60 yards; and not lower than 6 feet nor higher than 10 
feet. Each American contestant allowed the use of one barrel 
only; English contestants, two barrels. : 

In a contest for the C. cup, emblematic of the target cham- 
pionship of New Jersey, which took place at Freehold last Satur- 
day, Mr. C. W. F igenepee, the holder, was defeated by Mr. E. I. 
Vandeveer by a score of 35 to 33 out of a possible BO. 

In the international match, _ten-man teams of American 
and English trap best three in fiive matches at 1,000 tar- 
get per team in each match, the American team was victorious in 
three straight wins, on June ll, 12 and 13. On the first day the 
scores were: American team, 866; en team, 801. Secord day: 
American team, 877; English team Third day: American 
team, 843; English t . Total for the American team, 2,586 
out of a possible 3,000. Total for the English om, 2,334 out of a 
possible 3,000, a difference of targets. The American team 


averaged 862 per cent; the English 778 per cent. 


Painting The Lily. 

The New York Journal of June 13 contains an editorial on the 
recent contest between Messrs. Duryea and Morfey, or, rather, it 
is what might be called a heart-to-heart talk, with one side cn. 
all the talking, and also furnishing the heart. As an instance 


the general depravity, Mr. Hearst in the one-penny heart-to-heart 
talk aforementioned, says:' “At the same time some American 
and English sa’ were themselves in a similar way 


in London. One W. E. Crosby, of Illi enpcogied (a Uiling or 


aig iaruets in London, but ouch 2. trifle in reepect to © matter 
of a no importance to him when writing on a matter of 


Mr. Hearst, however, is not without charity and dogmatic 
philosophy, for he continues: “These things are not signs of indi- 
vidual depravity, but merely indications of a low state of devel- 
opment. Of course, if Thomas W. Morfey and Louis’ T. Duryea 
and W. E. Crosby had finely organized minds, and could picture 
to themselves the sufferings of a bird that flutters into a bush 
with a broken wing and lies there in agony all night, to be put 
out of its misery, perhaps, by a rat in the morning, their hideous 
sport would be as revolting to them as it is to other ple.” 

Passing over such a novelty.as “a bush with a broken wing,” 
and an imaginary rat which devours an imaginary bird, let us 
consider an editorial in the same journal of June 15, on “The Girl 
Thief and the Struggle for Existence.” Behold, Mr. W. R. Hearst 
seated at his desk, in forgetfulness of what he had written two 
days before. He says: “Scientists prove that the animal creation, 
exclusive of man and his protected animals, lives in a constant 
state of warfare. For every animal there is some other that seeks 
its death. The eagle kills the hawk, the hawk kills the smaller 
bird of prey, the falcon kills the kingbird, the kingbird destroys 
smaller birds, these destroy insects, the insects destroy plants, the 
plants ‘choke each other to death in their desperate struggle for 
moisture and light. To a superficial investigation this system of 
constant struggle and violant death seems most atrocious. .It 
would almost lead to the belief that nature is ruled by the spirit 
of ‘evil. But careful investigation of conditions under which the 
animals live and die proves that there exists no such system of 
cruelty as would seem to be indicated. On the contrary, it is the 
very struggle for life in all animals that lends interest to life. 
There is an intense exhilaration, excitement and delight in fiight 
as well as pursuit. The fox flying before the hounds is as excited 
and as deeply interested as the man who struggles to make a run 
with a football under his arm.’ There is the same physical excite- 
ment and pleasure in the flight of the bird pursued. There is 
every reason to believe that animals below man are absolutely 
iy of the nature of death, and death, when it comes to 
them, is so sudden and violent as to be practically painless. Mil- 
lions of animals all doomed to violent deaths suffer far less than 
the one human “being who dies in bed, perhaps after weeks of 
agony.” 

Then this inconsistent closet philosopher concludes as follows: 
“How marvellously is displayed the wisdom of nature, which 
transforms violent deaths of billions and billions of creatures from 
suffering to actually pleasant excitement, followed by almost in- 
stantaneous annihilation.” 

Mr. Hearst for one penny assures his readers that the pigeon 
suffers untold agony of mind and body when shot by a man, 
and that the man who so shoots is in a low stage of development. 
All other animals enjoy being pursued and killed, and are, as 
nature made them, in a high stage of development. 

However, dismissing such school boy trash as too trifling for 
serious argument, it may be remarked that if the pigeon shooters 
of America and of the world are in a low stage of development 
simply because Mr, Hearst feels a bit squeamish on the subject, 
as becomes a lily of the valley, then many doctors, lawyers, clergy- 
men, capitalists, noblemen, gentlemen, thousands of them, are 
so classed. It is possible, however, that being mostly polite and 
sensible people, they may not tell what they think of Mr, Hearst’s 
stage of development. 


As Others See Us. 


The American team which is to try its luck with a representa- 
tive team of English clay bird shots sailed for this country on 
May 25, but is not expected to arrive here until Wednesday or 
Thursday of next oak. which will materially shorten the time 
available for preliminary practice. Mr. Paul North has already 
arrived, and is naturally hopeful that his fellow countrymen will 
succeed in dusting down the Britishers to perfection. We must 
confess, however, that although the American team is a very 
strong one, and has many points in its favor, the affair does not 
appear to us likely to be an easy walk-over for either side. It is 
true that our friends across the water have been able to get to- 
gether a very strong team, and in this respect they have a much 
bigger field to select from. Proof of this may be gathered from 
the fact that one firm in America makes over forty million clay 
birds per year, and there are three or four other factories turning 
out a very large number. Clay bird shooting must therefore be 
very populer in America, and it would be surprising if under such 
circumstances exceptional shots were not here and there to be 
found. The conditions of shooting in the two countries are, how- 
ever, somewhat dissimilar, and the difference may operate in 
favor of the English team. To wit, the English shooter stands at 
a greater distance from the trap than the American; the birds are 
sprung much more swiftly, and by the time the shooter has got 
on, the bird is a considerable distance from the gunner. Again, 
the American must kill with his first barrel or fail to count, 
whereas the Britisher has a barrel in reserve. Considerable inter- 
est is being centered on the meeting, and most of the Americans 
in London having been advised of the event will turn up to “bar- 
rack”” for their comrades. We trust that English sportsmen will 
not be lacking in their patronage, but that they will turn up, too, 
in goodly numbers to support their kith and  kin,—Shooting 
Times. 





Answers to Correspondents. 
—©—_—— 


No notice taken of auonymuus communications. 





Jos.—I have more than once seen quoted or mentioned “Grouse 
in the Gunroom.” What is it?—a poem, sketch, story, or picture? 
The ideas the sentence gives rise to are attractive. I have seen 
a picture of a dog looking reminiscently at a gun. Is that it? 
Could you not print it, if a sketch or poem? Ans.: We do not 
know it. Some reader may. 


SHect Laxe.—Mr, H. J. Rodgers, of Marshalltown, Iowa, writes 
asking information regarding the fishing, hotel rates, etc., at 
Shell Lake, Wis., which is described to him as an excellent place 
for pike, pickerel and black bass. 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 





Summer Homes. 


In the Lake Country of Northern Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, on the line of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, are hundreds of most charming 
summer resorts. Among the list are Fox Lake, Delavan Lake, 
Lake Geneva, the Lauderdale Lakes, Waukesha, Oconomowoc, 
Palmyra, the Dells at Kilbourn, Elkhart Lake and Madison, 
Minocqua, Star Lake, Frontenac, White Bear, Minnetonka, Mar- 
quette, Spirit Lake, Okoboji, Big Stone Lake, etc. 

For illustrated booklets “Summer Homes for 1901” and “In the 
Lake Country” send address with six cents in postage to F. A. 
Miller, General Passenger Agent, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway, Chicago, Ill.—Adv. 


A Valuable Publication. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 1901 SUMMER EXCUFSION FOUIE BOCK. 


On June 1 the Passenger Department of the Pennsylvania_Rail- 
road Company will publish the 1901 edition of the Summer Excur- 
sion Route Book. is work is designed to provide the public 
with descriptive notes of the principal summer resorts of Eastern 
America, with the best routes for reaching them, and the rates 


of fare. It contains all the principal seashore and mountain resorts 
of the East, and over seventeen hundred different routes or com- 
binations routes. The book has been compiled with the great- 


est care, and altogether is the most complete and comprehensive 
handbook of summer travel ever offered to the public. 

The cover is handsome and striking, printed in colors, and_ the 
book contains several maps, presenting the exact routes over which 
tickets are sold. book is profusely illustrated with fine hali 
tone cuts of scenery at the various resorts and along the lines 


of the P. lvania Rai 
On onl oler June 1 this very interesting book may be pre 
cured - any Pennsylvania ane wt office * the 

i ten cents, or, upon application to the general office, Broad 
Street Station, by mail for twenty cents. 





